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Not Trying to be Men 

Dear Spare Rib, 

I’m a feminist and also a lesbian. 

A lot of letters in SR annoy me 
but being a feminist I don’t let 
them get me too much. But I’m 
furious about Paula Castleton’s 
letter (SR 62). What’s a “target 
audience”? SR is a magazine for 
heterosexuals, homosexuals, bi¬ 
sexuals, be they male or female, 
as long as they’re interested in 
the feminist movement. And who 
said anything about "masculinising 
women”? You can’t surmise that 
all lesbians are butch and masculine; 
lesbians aren’t trying to be men. 
How can she call herself a feminist 
and cancel SR for that? 

Sheena Rae 
London SE9 

t 

Unladylike 

Dear Spare Rib, 

1 was utterly stupified at the banish¬ 
ment of Spare Rib from Ireland. 
Having lived here for two years I am 
appalled at the second class rating 
of women in this country. 

Since my family and I moved 
here, I have not met one Irish 
person of around my age (14) that 
has even heard of the expression 
Ms'. When I wrote it on my exam 
paper, my English teacher (a 
feminist herself) said that I was the 
only “woman libber” that she had 
ever taught. 

At school, Wesley College, the 
boys and girls do P.E. separately. 

The boys do rugby, swimming and 
cricket, we do hockey, swimming 
and rounders. During break once, 
some girls started to play soccer 
with the boys, but they were 
stopped "because it was unladylike 
and was giving the school a bad 
name”. A group of senior girls 
tried to start a girls’ soccer team, 
but were turned down. The school 
council said there was not enough 
support, but all the girls / know 
thought it was a fab idea. 

In first form, all the boys have 
to do Mechanical Drawing, while 
the girls have to do Home Econo¬ 
mics. Last year (second form) there 
was only two other girls in the 
Mechanical Drawing class (out of 
approx. 50 boys). And I thought 
our school was co-ed! The female 
teachers and pupils have to wear 
skirts all year round, even in the 
sno w. 

Some time ago, all the boys had 
to miss class to move some chairs 
in the Assembly Hall (this sort of 
thing happens all the time). Also 
we haven’t had any sex education 
yet and we missed out the part in 
our science books about human 
reproduction. 

But the main reason for my 
writing is to ask you a big favour: 

I am intending to start a feminist 
group at school, among my friends, 
but I don’t know where to get any 
info on abortion, contraception, 
rape, the political and legal status 
of women, feminist groups, etc., in 
Ireland. I have some old Spare Ribs 
and my mother has the book Our 
Bodies, Ourselves which will be 
very helpful to my project but I 
would be grateful if you could 


send me any leaflets, posters, etc., 
on the above subjects. 

Love 

Samantha Rennie 
Sandycove, Co Dublin 

Bloody Angry 

*Dear Spare Rib, 

It has taken my daughter and I 
several months to get settled here 
in the UK, and a few months ago 
I decided I must "pull finger” and 
join a local feminist group, one of 
the reasons being that I missed the 
support of my sisters. Well, after 
numerous calls I finally found that 
such a group really existed in my 
area. Oh joy! then I found the 
group was closed! Same results 
with the next group. In both there 
were 8 to 10 members. I am now 
in contact with a third group, but 
cannot attend a meeting until, I 
gather, I am approved by the 
existing members! I’m shattered, 
and bloody angry. I’m going to use 
the unforgiveable phrase, but " this 
wouldn't happen at home!” Were 
you to arrive at my home city in 
New Zealand and contacted us, 
you would be welcomed, listened 
to, invited to return to the next 
meeting and as sure as I’m writing 
this, would have made one or two 
friends before the evening was 
over. Surely a closed group is 
defeating our aims? What happens 
if one needs help desperately? 
Yours in sisterhood 
Lorraine Chave 
London N3 

_ 


allowed to behave in a way that, 
however innocent on their part, 
could attract a man’s attention. 
Parents can do a good deal to safe¬ 
guard their little daughters by 
watching these points and gently 
training them to behave with 
feminine grace and decorum in 
public.” 

Even five-year-olds, it appears, 
can ‘ask for it’. What justice for 
women in rape cases indeed if it is 
believed ‘provocative female 
behaviour’ begins so early in life! 

In sisterhood 
Joyce Woolridge 
Stretford, Lancs 


Kill or Cure 

Dear Spare Rib, 

W'e fully support the actions of 
women to bring rape to public 
attention, but are worried about 
some of the current feminist think¬ 
ing on sentencing. Of course 
revenge is bound to be uppermost 
in the mind of a victim of rape (as 
we both know from experience) 
but should we allow ourselves to 
support a repressive and uncon¬ 
structive prison system? 

Susan Brown miller in her book 
Against Our Will says "I . . . view a 
prison sentence as a just and lawful 
societal solution to . . . criminal 
activity ... as civilised retribution 
and as a deterrent against the 
commission of future crimes. 
Whether or not a term in jail is 
truly ‘rehabilitative’ matters less 
. . . than whether or not a guilty 
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The Old CD 

Dear sisters 

I don’t like the new International 
Feminist Symbol at all - we’re 
more than just a vagina! The old 
woman’s-symbol-with-fist meant 
something, graphically - woman- 
power. 

Linda Dove 
London 

Talking to Strangers 

Dear Spare Rib, 

Woman's Weekly (August 20) 
included an article titled Talking 
to Strangers' dealing with the 
problem of safeguarding little girls 
from would-be child molestors. 
"(It) is often overlooked,” said the 
'Matron' giving advice, "in these 
days of freedom and easier social 
customs . . . that children may be 
too provocatively dressed and 


offender is given the penalty his 
crime deserves.” 

This is a very short-sighted view. 
The ideas of deterrents and retribu¬ 
tion are makeshift solutions in the 
absence of implementing a radical 
approach to sentencing. 

What happens to the rapist in 
prison? Most likely he meets other 
rapists and they mutually reinforce 
each others’ hate for women. Per¬ 
haps they exchange courtroom 
stories and tips on the best lines of 
defence, so by the time he comes 
out of prison he may be ready to 
rape again and with more confi¬ 
dence. 

About a year ago there was a 
programme on television with some 
film taken inside an American 
prison where convicted rapists were 
running study groups on sexism in 
an apparently successful attempt to 
understand their conditioning and 


the reasons why they became 
rapists. Two of them who were 
about to be paroled had arranged 
lecture tours to other prisons to set 
up more study groups. This is 
certainly more constructive than 
to incarcerate without any attemp 1 
to make rapists examine their 
attitude towards women. However, 
in this country, educational 
programmes of this kind are not 
encouraged. 

Obviously the immediate objec* 
tive is to make sure that rapists 0 
not get away with it, but feminist 
should look further than simple 
punishment as a solution. 
Marie-Dominique Downs 
Sarah Greaves 
London W10 


Perpetuating a Split 

Dear sisters, 

I was sorry to see my report oft 
Trafalgar Square rape rally (SR ~ 
come over through your present*^ 
tion as an attack on Women Ag^ n 
Rape, because I basically agree 
with them that rape is a function 
of our economic powerlessness. 

This doesn’t mean the only way 
fight rapists is to ask for money- 
I did have criticisms of WAR; ^ ut 
also felt really pissed off that the 
rest of us feminists still find it 50 
hard to take any coherent pubh c 
action. 

It’s good that SR's becoming 
less timid about reporting disp uC " 
in the movement — but a pity t0 
leave out half the argument ano 
perpetuate a split which stops & 
all from growing. 

Love from 
Amanda Sebestyen 
London E2 


Misleading? 


To Spare Rib, 

As one of the women picturedj 1 ^ 
the left hand photo on page ~ * 

62, I would like to point out t * 

I would have appreciated being 
asked if I wanted to appear m > 
magazine, especially as the photo* 
graph is very misleading and 
comments imply that w r e are a 
part of Wages for Housework, 
Women for Life, or voyeurs! 

I was none of these and nor ^ 
were many of the women pi ctu 


with me. 

I was there to support the 
women testifying against rape a 
in no way do I want to be use ^ 
a magazine whose content for 1 
most part I do not agree with. 
Jacki Gloux 
(no address supplied) 


We agree the caption could ha** 
been better worded - perhaps 
Wages for Housework banner, 
Women for Life banner and m* n 
looking on ”, which is what we 
meant. But if a meeting/rally 
picket/demonstration is held W J 
public place, with the nationa 
press present, we too feel free ** 

take photos. If someone from 

photographs an individual or a ^ 

private meeting, obviously *b e JS 
if that s alright. 
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So Many Questions . . . 

^ ear Spare Rib, 

2i h n aVc onl y j u st found your maga- 
_ C ln my newsagent. I read with 
? at mterest your article on 
Pingitis (SR 6 i) i woujj \fa c t0 
°w it you have had any other 
c J Clcs 0n women's diseases in 
D ? Cr * SUcs - 1 have just had a 
h a * P * rcpair and been told to 

Do« ki' C * want as soon as 

h v „ lb,e SO that they can do a 

ar Crect0 ™y- * was tcdd brusquely 
doct^ uCC * s ‘ dc by an intimidating 
ud in° r and althou gh I have a check- 
Que^i- SIX Wee ^ s - there are so many 

answer to '.7° Uld '° Ve '° haVe the 
a rln , ? y° u cannot take up 

on ! t0rStime ln surgery, how is 
don’r 01 ^ t0 ^ ,nc * tbc a uswers? I 
m Pn - SCC , wh y women should let 
and t * ,e * r bodies around 

talk k* tCC .* a ^ c to have a sit-down 
be st j U u * 1 ' Ta,k ab °ut why it is 

adjustto S W V my lge ’ 35 ' 1 

ful idea of being unfruit- 

h av / an ^ y° ur back editions 

futur^ ° f thc * c answers (or 
I ° nCS) plcasc let me know. 

Your and * m ust find it. 

0u ts sincerely 

^quehne Wright 
London SW3 

on health lf ° ra HSt ° fback t55ues 


^ er V Bad Dose 

^ Spare ft.f. 

Sain- ^? U ^° r y° ur article on 
at th n ^ ds 61). I am hopefc 

‘t» anV*/ Cnd a vcr Y b ad do* 

and a t ,at * s after a year of paii 
bod. n ^ Uls h and frustration. No 

r ecovervT d VCr> ’ intercstcd in 1 

Dh«.. ■ . g°t thrown out of 
S°es on Crapy sc hool. And, yes 

got dowL WlS gUd t0 someor 

Matter T '° lnvestl g» tin g th « 
fun v r 1 - 1S an *H ncss that is sha 
’ ,,Scr imtnated against. 
^""'Dcarlove 
nd °n N\v 6 

ri ' V ° Vears is a Long Tir 

^ar Sparer, 

years' I*'" 0n the Pin for 5even 
help ,, r lhc beginning it was to 
starr/? 1 Painful periods. I 
me dr Wilh Ovu! cn-50 but it m 
but Prcsscd * 1 changed to Min 
ful a _ ^ pcr,od s started to get ps 

chanfen' In Sc P tcmb er ’75 I 
?f Cdt0 Eugynon. 

in sex CCamc and * CTS ' ntcrcl 
this dQ CVCn rc P ulscd by it. I pui 
in g an t0 having started teac 

tho Ue hr b ' ,ng V "y tired ' Uter 1 
dtseje. Was a n atural cyclical 
and m Ut ^tween June last y 
twi cc r ! ^ LS ^ car * * had intercc 
to thj- t ^ lS timc * was bcglnn 
help T . 1 nccdcd psychological 
kind k nC man * ,IVC with was v< 
1' ,WO years is a long tim 

two and ? ng about things> 1 put 
vvha t | k Wo together, and mad 

off fk n° PCC ^ Was f° ur and 

It worked-two w, 

rt gularlv 1 St J* rt . ed uslng m y cap 

y and it s lovely. 


Even now it’s hard to accept 
that those little white pills could 
have that sort of effect on my head. 
Don’t let the Pill spoil your love life! 
Yours in sisterhood 
Debbie Glass 
Sheffield 

PS The spermicide I use is made in 
. . . Maidenhead! 

On the Change 

♦Dear sisters. 

One aspect of ourselves in our 
society which is still shoved under 
the carpet, apart from widowhood, 
is the menopause. No two women 
experience the change in quite the 


men and women there is still a 
great difference. It is only in 
women that bone brittleness is 
found through the great loss of 
calcium during the menopause, 
and frequently diabetes occurs. 

But they go on existing, often 
these days into some lonely old age. 

Also there is still this attitude 
that it is “not quite nice” for a 
woman oirr 50 to talk about her 
sexuality whereas men over 60, 
bless them, can talk about theirs 
with impunity. 

Yours in sisterhood 
Lydia Hodson 
Epsom, Surrey 



same way. It is not uncommon for 
the menopause to last for 12 years, 
say from 38 to 50, or 44 to 56, and 
during this time the woman may 
frequently feci unwell and some¬ 
times downright ill. If this is so 
then how she behaves, how she 
copes, how her family react, are 
very important. I remember when 
my mother was on the change (I 
was on the brink of adolescence) 

I could not understand what was 
taking place and the drastic 
change in her l>chaviour. She 
literally stopped talking, just fell 
into a state of gloomy silence 
which was only broken by tears 
over anything which could be inter¬ 
preted by her as a personal slight, 
and occasional spiteful attacks on 
me. As I grew older I recall a 
woman telling me, she was herself 
middle-aged, “There is nothing in 
this world nastier than middle- 
aged women.” I noticed she 
avoided female company as much 
as possible of all ages and made 
an obvious choice of men’s 
company, not sexually but mental¬ 
ly. As she was a university lecturer, 
this may have been the fact that 
she found the male mind to her 
taste it was her generation. 

But what of ours and those to 
come? In some countries, Sweden 
is one, classes arc given to women 
(and their husbands) to prepare 
themselves for the menopause. It is 
accepted that men have some form 
of menopause priapause is a more 
correct term. He may have a loss of 
libido, may regret miserably his lost 
youth, but if he finds the opportu¬ 
nity of having some pretty younger 
woman, it docs wonders for his 
libido and his ego, and society 
applauds him. “Jolly good luck to 
him. His wife must be off it, not so 
attractive any more and on her 
‘what’s it’.” No such perks for her 
and little sympathy. Here between 


Men the Enemy? 

Dear Ms’s, 

I have just read SR 60 and found it 
very thought provoking. 

As a more intuitive thin intel¬ 
lectual feminist I had no idea of 
the political aspects and look 
forward to being further enlighten¬ 
ed. The only criticism I make is 
that SR is so exclusively female, 
any men mentioned are treated as 
the enemy. 

I feel men are in as much or 
even more need of liberation than 
women. Surely we should be work¬ 
ing towards people’s liberation 
rather than increasing the already 
huge breach between female and 
male. 

Yours faithfully 
Tessa Stuart 
Harefield, Middx 

Automatically His 

Dear Spare Rib, 

Just another example of the in¬ 
equality of the tax laws . . . 

In preparation for a friendly 
divorce, we transferred the 
mortgage from our joint names 
into my sole name. I subsequently 
telephoned my tax office to 
discover why I had not been given 
the mortgage allowance, only to 
be told that it was automatically 
given to mv husband, but, yes, I 
could have it provided be wrote to 
his tax office and gave his 
permission! 

Jenn Price 
Brighton 

Wispish 

*Deir Spare Rib, 

I am writing to pass on some infor¬ 
mation about one of your 
advertisers, Langham Life 
Assurance (WISP). 


After SR 58 came out I wrote 
off to Langham to find out what 
was on offer; what’s doing the 
offering appears to be an insurance 
company that’s cashing in on 
feminist consciousness and career 
women’s earnings as a way of 
making more profit. To give them 
credit, they are also providing 
something that’s of use, though 
rather less than their blurb claims. 

The blurb arrived, including a 
rather twee little booklet, liberally 
sprinkled with pretty pictures of 
apples (I) and apple trees in various 
stages of bloom and maturity. (O, 
that myth of the apple! Intelligence 
test: spot the connection between 
an apple and a life insurance 
policy.) I wonder if they imagine 
women won’t read a booklet about 
insurance unlen it’s full of pretty 
pictures? Also included was a 
letter addressed to Mrs Lunn; an 
interesting assumption, as I had 
given myself no title when 1 wrote 
off. In the back of the booklet was 
a pre-paid reply card to ask for an 
agent to call. I didn't send it off. 
Nevertheless, two weeks later, there 
was a ring at the doorbell, and 
there was a man with a black brief¬ 
case. The conversation went some¬ 
thing like this: 

I: Yes? 

He: Mrs Lunn, is it? 

I: No. 

He: Oh, er, Miss Lunn then, I'm 
from Langham Life Assurance 
Company. You sent off for the 
details of WISP. May I come in and 
do the calculations for you? 

I: Not right now. It's not conven¬ 
ient. 

He: But I’ve come all the way from 
Birmingham. 

I: You could have telephoned first. 
He: I tried. 

I: Right now it’s not convenient. 
Perhaps if you leave me your phone 
number then I can get in touch 
with you when I want to. In any 
case, I object in principle to sales¬ 
men turning up on my doorstep 
when I haven’t asked for them. It 
puts pressure on me to do some¬ 
thing 1 might not want to do. 

He: I’m sorry that’s how you feel 
about it. 

At that point he left. I don't 
need to point out to readers of SR 
the three subtle attempts to hook 
me into feeling heartless/compliant/ 
discounted (in that order) in the 
space of a two minute conversation. 

So that's an example of what’s 
going on behind the scenes of the 
WISP ad. Traditionally male 
chauvinist insurance companies 
don’t change their character over¬ 
night; neither do they change their 
sales techniques. I'm sending a 
copy of this letter to Langham Life. 

They’re no worse than any other 
insurance company I’ve ever dealt 
with, and what they have on offer 
may well be just the right thing for 
some of us; but sisters, beware their 
sales technique - it's a long way 
from being liberated! - but that’s 
what you'd expect in an exploita¬ 
tive capitalist system where an 
agent has to get his livelihood by 
earning commission. 

Yours in sisterhood 
Pam Lunn 
Kenilworth, Warks 
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"We have lived through much and we must explain it.. . 

We must find some way to say it. 

Often one keeps silent through pride, but I'm going to tell these things; 
I'm not ashamed to do so because everything that has happened to me is true. 

I can't keep silent because I have lived it." 



by Guy Brett 

On June 14 this year, 28 Chileans - 26 women and 2 men — 
entered the offices of the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America in the capital city of Santiago. They were 
relatives of some of the “disappeared” political prisoners in Chile 
they declared a hunger strike and they refused to leave until they 
were told the fate of these 2,000 people arrested by the military 
junta and then listed merely as “missing”. 

Because of international scrutiny and domestic resistance, the 
Chilean junta prefers not to openly arrest people any longer and 
put them in recognised prisons and camps, but to seize and 
torture them secretly, without naming them, without charging 
them. Any attempt by their families to try to trace them is met 
with harrassment, especially by the DINA*, Chile’s secret police. 

The demonstrators sent an impassioned message to Kurt 
Waldheim, Secretary General of the United Nations, and he 
responded by invoking extraterritorial privilege for the mission in 
Santiago (i.e., that legally it was not part of Chilean territory), so 
the strikers could not be molested by the Chilean security forces. 
International response to the occupation was so great that 
Pinochet (the leader of the junta) was forced to agree, at least 
ostensibly, with two of the strikers’ demands — to look into the 


* Since this article went to press, the Chilean junta has announced 
the dissolution of the DINA and its replacement by an organisa¬ 
tion called Central Nacional de Informaciones (National 
Information Centre). Despite the innocuous name, nothing has 
changed. 


cases of their disappeared relatives, and not to take reprisals (or 
the demonstration. 

The picture illustrated here — a patchwork sewn of scraps of 
clothing fabric and wool - was made by the mother of a “dis- 
appeared” prisoner. The two people in the picture were arrested 
together. The four vertical strokes at the top right stand for Los 
Quatro Alamos (alamo = poplar tree), one of the junta’s prison 
camps. The dark square to the left stands for . .. some unknown 
place, the anguish of knowing nothing. “Sergio Reyes and 
Modesto Espinosa — where are they?” 

Several hundreds of patchwork pictures like this one have 
been made in Chile in the last two years, despite the atmosphere 
of terror. It is a popular art of resistance invented by the peopl e 
themselves because of an overpowering need to express the bitter 
experiences they are going through and to find a channel of 
communication to the world outside. Some of the first of these 
patchworks were made in the prisons, but now they are nearly 
all made by women (usually the wives or mothers of political 
prisoners) living in the shanty-towns, the poorest areas, around 
Santiago. They are not professional artists or artisans, and in 
general they have worked up and adapted a popular form of 
embroidery traditionally used to decorate bags and baskets. But 
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PHOTOS BY CATHERINE WA LEY 



prisoners at the bars of the cells like caged animals in the 


Political 

| >le ak architecture of the prison. Their families in the shanty-towns 
aVe t0 go on with normal life, but the world is split in two. 



Chi^ ** le dn r pop uIa r — collective kitchen. In all the shanty-towns of 
Dr hi * C ' t ‘ cs and many rural areas, the people have faced the 
no Cni starval * on by setting up public canteens for under- 
children. Here food is given to about 40,000 children 
as far'' 011 ^ ot bcrwise have nothing to eat at all. The food is supplied 
l0f) as possible locally but often the churches have to give help 
These canteens are not only saving children from deformity 
Un ^ crn0ur > s bment but they also provide a focus round 
lc their parents can meet and talk without fear. 


r Message can be understood anywhere in the world, 
brut ^ ra ^ P ictures come out of poverty. They depict the 
from ll ' eS anc * su ^ er i n g the ordinary people have had to endure 
so th react * onar y rulers. They show them in detail. But in doing 
thei e ' ta ^ c none ^humanity, rigidity and coldness of 

tj^e .°PP re ssors. They can express serious sorrow and at the same 
Con e ** of imagination and spirit. In the patchworks this 
° Ut in the brilliant colours, and also in the witty and 
wa y the scraps of patterned, mass-produced fabric have 
niad USe< ^' ‘ S,ot onl >’ subject, but the whole way they are 
ann 6 ,S ll ^ e a message saying that the people will not be crushed 
Educed to silence. 

-j- did this movement begin? 

seDar 6 a PP earan ce of these patchwork pictures cannot really be 
over ate ^ ^ r ° m a ver ^ broad wave of cultural activity in Chile 
and m ° re ^ an ten V ears - ^ began before Allende came to power 
govp C ° ntmues today despite the intense efforts of the present 
rn ment to crush it. It has always had a popular character. It 


"In every one there are human figures, 
especially children, because what you see 
more than anything in the shanty-towns are 
children. What we show always has to do 
with people." 



This apparently light-hearted circus picture is actually a detailed 
satire on the junta's economic policies. Bottom left: the four clowns 
of the ruling junta show off the vaunted despegue economico 
(economic take-off as advocated by the US reationary economist 
Milton Frcidman) which in fact was a dismal failure. Bottom right: 
the 'illusionary magic' of the promise to provide food for the people 
(the junta's Economics Ministry is popularly known as the Ministry' 
of Illusions). Top left: the DINA trying to put the Chilean workers 
under the lash. And top right: the woman at home in the kitchen, 
carrying her shopping basket, is walking the tightrope of survival. 



The three poplar trees always refer to the Tres Alamos prison camp, 
which is ‘open* in the sense that the political prisoners can receive 
visitors. The buildings on the left arc the closed prisons or the secret 
places where ‘disappeared’ prisoners arc taken. A road, lined with 
barbed wire, leads from this bitter present, through solidarity and 
hope, to the future. 
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"The colours are always chosen for 
contrast. Often they are not exactly as we 
want because we lack materials, but we 
always try to do it that way. I use darker 
colours when it's winter or I'm showing 
something sad ... then everything is grey 
and cloudy. When the weather is good we 
put the sun and more lively colours. If the 
subject is happy, we make the colours of the 
people very beautiful." 


has been linked with a movement of masses of people against the 
conditions, physical and mental, of “underdevelopment”. Many 
popular art forms sprang up in Chile during the Popular Unity 
period, although they had little time to develop: the New Song 
Movement, street and field theatre, mural painting, publishing of 
popular educational books and magazines which reached enor¬ 
mous readerships for a Third World country, new-style comics, 
the revitalisation of handicrafts which were languishing, and so on. 

Among these crafts was one of making pictures from different 
coloured wools, which was specially admired and encouraged by 
the poet Pablo Neruda and by the folksinger and painter Violetta 
Para. This peasant art is the nearest antecedent to the present-day 
patchworks, but really the patchwork-makers have no formal 
tradition to draw on and express themselves in a direct and child¬ 
like way. 

The strength of the cultural movement is clear from the way, 
under the extreme persecution of the right-wing junta, it has 
adapted itself and survived in new forms. People in Britain will 
have noticed how Chileans in exile have got together to form 
new music and theatre groups. Poems, plays, pieces of metal¬ 
and wood-carving have found their way here even from inside 
Chilean prisons. 

The first patchworks after the Coup in 1973 were made to 
denounce the junta and expose t! eir crimes. It is hard to be sure 
exactly how it began, but most likely women political prisoners 
inside the jails and camps saw first the possibility of using an 
apparently innocuous form like the patchwork - so homely and 
“innocent” — as a means of protest. The movement quickly 
spread wider and wider. Patchwork-making became one of the 
forms of work organised in the shanty-towns to combat the 
massive unemployment produced by the junta’s economic 
policies. Some of these workshops are organised by the people 
themselves and some by the Catholic Church, which in Chile has 
become increasingly opposed to the military government. 
Patchwork-making, like laundering and sewing, produces a 
minimal income for women to buy some sort of food and 
medicines for their children. At first they were sold inside Chile, 
now abroad as well at solidarity meetings and events. 

Because people’s survival depends on them, these workshops 
are carefully organised. Production has to be rationalised. They 
usually consist of not more than 20 women. A treasurer 
distributes the money obtained from sales. On the whole, money 
goes to the person whose work is sold; but everyone puts 10% 
into a common fund to be used for buying materials and for 
emergencies. The number of patchworks produced has to be 
controlled. Usually one person makes one a week, but “women 
in a bad situation are allowed to make more patchworks than 
others”. At a weekly meeting the new patchworks are looked 
over and discussed by women in the group and generally judged 
against the following criteria: that they should be well-finished; 
that the forms should be well-composed; that the subject should 
be truthful, and really “say something”. 

In fact in the details of these pictures — sometimes disguised 
and “coded” because of censorship — is contained a whole 
chronicle of the lives of Chilean workers today, their problems, 



The people of the shanty-towns can’t afford to buy the food in the 
shops. No se fia — No credit. The woman with the child is covering 
her face with her hands. Before the military coup small shops like 
this extended weekly credit. Each person had a notebook in which 
their purchases were written down and the account was settled at 
the end of the week, after payday. 


all the things that affect them most. You see the day of the 
Coup, the troops running wild in the streets; you see the prisons, 
especially from the point of view of women visiting their men, 
or trying to find out where they’ve been taken. You see all the 
problems of the shanty-town: the comedors (collective kitchens 
organised to feed the children); a woman going from house to 
house asking the neighbours to look after her child while she 
searches for work; children selling sweets along the main roads in 
order to survive; searching the dustbins at night for scraps of 
food; the cemetery crowded with family names. When the artists 
try to synthesise or sum up the situation, two definite tendencies 
appear. One is the religious explanation. Suffering is shown as a 
modern Way of the Cross; or, for example, a flock of sheep is 
shown attacked by an eagle. This is the style of lamentation. The 
other is the analysis of society and of class, the militant style. 

An example of this kind is the diagram-patchwork showing the 
dollar hovering over the Chilean economy. On the whole, there 
are few pictures which do not contain, in some segment, in some 
detail, an element of hope. 

I mentioned before the “childlike” style of these pictures. 

The development of modern art has made people in Western 
countries receptive to the appeal of naivity in art. We have 
followed painters like Picasso and Klee as they adopted in their 
own work the spontaneous styles of untrained people, or of 
artists outside European traditions. This in turn has stimulated 
a market in which naive art has become a commodity, a fixed 
category which cannot be allowed to change. To look at the 
Chilean pictures from that point of view would be patronising 
and wrong. Their technique is what it is because of circumstances* 
To get to grips with reality, to go into it deeper, thev have every 
reason to develop their expression. And in fact already certain 
details which might appear merely charming and naive (for 
example, the “farmyard” scene in the patchwork of the circus 
we have illustrated) are deliberate disguises for references to real 
people and places in Chile which cannot be openly shown. As 
well as this, the pictures contain many elements which are not 
dependent on a “primitive” mode of expression, indications of 
a popular, democratic art and attitude to life which can be found 
in any nation and can be expressed in any number of ways. 

Even in the most elementary compositions there are still 
details which are given great exactness: for example, how manual 
work is done; “machines” which make life easier (e.g. the gas 
burners under the cauldrons of soup in the comedores ); the pl&V' 
fulness of children; and always as a background, in any number 
of colours, the Andes, the magnificent mountains which surround 
the city of Santiago and stretch like a backbone through the 
whole of Chile. 

It could be called a matter of dignity, of one’s conception of 
oneself as a human being, which leads the people making these 
patchworks, however bitter the subject, to use all the art they 
know, to bring out the hidden qualities and beauty in the thrown- 
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Hill ^ S ^°** ar l° r ding over the workers and production of Chile. 
( e ^ S 111410 products appear in the small circles around the centre 
fj C0 PPer, shoes, textiles, foodstuffs, etc.). On the edge are 

*°^ wor ^ ers i factories, fields and mines disrupted and closed 
. .e junta’s policies. The four members of the junta appear 
“^mister bats. 



lif„ e .^ c *hc children in Chile today. The road seems to split their 
abo\ c t ^° Bc * 0w the y P* a y * n the water from a fire hydrant, and, 
b UJcs ’ r lc > struggle to sur\ ive by selling sweets to the occupants of 
str S * nc * cars ai°°g the Avenida Matta, one of Santiago's busiest 


t > scraps of material: 

We a Part ^ rorn a H this, it’s a great joy that people consider that 
Wiv e * m ^' n 8 art » that we are artists in this. For us, as house- 
th at S ’ We ve never been, or dreamt of being, artists or working in 
that» S ° h rt ° f ^ing. In this there’s some compensation for all 
stru S - appened ‘ ^ gi ves us more strength to go on, to go on 
evei V da^ ”° ** Ve ’ ^ od we’ll be able to make them better 

the^ 8 s ^ a nty-town itself has a double character. The poverty of 
Who|° Uses k not glossed over, the single crude lavatory of the 
^taH ^ shown, even that it’s full of flies. But other 

h 0USG S are * nc ^ u ded with pride: a table and chairs inside each 
thereT * ° Wers » the electric street lamps and their cables. And 
ca nie^ft a * Ways P eo P* e - The way the shanty-town is depicted 
f rom . Be message that the people must advance step by step 
a CQ * rea l situation they are in, and that their advance must be 
T ^ mon one that all benefit from. 
exprp 616 K no r hetoric in these pictures, and very rarely is an 
a ncl j n S10n lso,a ted and carried to extremes. All the undertones 
cj 0Us /Antals * n patchworks give an impression of tremen- 
th e D reserves stren g^, of a kind of balance and resiliance in 
e °Ple, in the face of the worst the authorities can do.D 


"We don't have money or anything else. We 
have to go out and collect the scraps of 
material around the factories. That's how we 
make them and afterwards people buy them 
... Each time we make them better. It has to 
be like that because we live from them, it's 
the only way we have to survive, otherwise 
nothing at all would come to the house." 



s— 


The four black birds are the four hated members of thp military 
junta. 



At night in the shanty-towns mothers are searching the dustbins for 
food. 70% of children in Chile today are undernourished. 


Guy Brett would like to thank those who lent patchworks to be 
photographed, and the many people who gave him information 
for this article. He hopes Chilean friends will point out any 
inaccuracies or misunderstandings of interpretation. 

An exhibition of the patchworks opens on October 2% at Third 
Eye Centre, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow 1, and in London later 
in the autumn. 

Full colour postcards of the patchworks are available from Chile 
Committee for Human Rights, 1 Cambridge Terrace, London 
NW1. Price lOp each or £1.10 for 12, enclose s.a.e. 
































t 211 wanted to 
get married and have a baby. 

At 23 I wanted to have a career 
and have a baby. At 25 I wanted to live 
in a commune and have a baby. Then I 
got involved in left-wing politics, the 
women’s movement; it was no longer 
O.K. to want a baby. It became a secret 
and shameful urge which sank into the 
background and lurked there uneasily. 

It was not till 30 loomed on the horizon 
that I finally decided I couldn’t leave it 
any later, that I wanted a baby even if the 
time was not completely right and even if 
I had to struggle for it. Almost two years 
later my baby was born, she is now just 
beginning to crawl. I still don’t fully 
understand what has been drawing me all 
these years towards motherhood in spite 
of obstacles and contradictions — I’m 
hoping that writing this will be a way for 
me to work it out... 

I think at 211 wanted a baby because it 
was what was expected of me — in fact 
it was the only thing I could think of to 
do with my life. Fortunately my “boy¬ 
friend” wouldn’t hear of babies or 
marriage, because he was scared of getting 
involved. I say ‘fortunately’ because I 
am now very glad I didn’t have babies at 
that age; I would have put everything into 
my children, I would have let them drain 
my energy and confidence and take over 
my life before it had even started. 

Instead I worked at a job and got a 
bit more sussed about things. I realised 
that as things were, I would make a 
terrible mother; since I had nothing much 
else going for me and needed a child to 
make me feel ‘someone’, I would end up 
very dependent on the child, I would eat 




it alive and really screw it up. I began to 
think of ways of having a baby which 
would ease that dependency and give 
both baby and mother a bit more space. 
Living collectively seemed one answer. 

1 moved through different living situa¬ 
tions, trying income-sharing, collective 
work projects, sleeping with other men 
as well as the one I was with, and I 
realised that in the back of my mind I 
was partly looking for a situation that it 
would feel O.K. to have a kid in — where 
I would not end’up isolated and depen¬ 
dent on “husband” and “baby”. 

I didn’t find the situation I was 
looking for, but I am very glad for those 
years. I discovered that I could work at a 
straight and difficult job in a man’s world, 
that I could write a bit, that I enjoyed 
dancing, working politically in groups 
with other people, and that my relation¬ 
ships with other women were really 
important and valuable to me. I feel 
that by the time I got pregnant I had 
built up a strong enough sense of who I 
am and what I can and want to do, so 


that even if a lot of it disappears under a 
pile of nappies for a while, I will survive 
with the strength and confidence to be 
myself. I know that other women, friends 
of min^, have done it the other way 
round — they have had children and then 
got into doing things — but I am afraid 
that it might not have worked for me, 
that I would have gone under like my 
sister who I see struggling to keep any 
sense of identity in the face of her 
husband and kids. 

When I first got active in left-wing 
politics it was such a high — working, 
doing things creatively with other people 
— that I really got into my own energy 
and forgot for a while about having a 
baby. But when I finally joined a left 
political group it also became clear that 
politics and babies didn’t go together. In 
those hopeful days after 1968 we felt 
that the political work which needed 
doing was so urgent that our own needs 


WLj I dU«v4e4 

foufe a. bot*M 


Terry Slater says why she chose to have a baby — how 
did it fit in with her feminist politics and personal life? 
This starts a new occasional series in which women 
explain significant choices and changes they've recently 
made: for example, to join the Communist Tarty, to 
become a separatist, to get married again, to be celibate 
We hope the articles will help work out questions m 
women are asking themselves as a 
ment in women's liberation. 
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including our need to have kids — were 
d d istraction and even “counter- 

stn°!< Utionar y”' * n *kis we set a different 
^-n^ard for ourselves as “revolutionaries’* 
°m ^ordinary people”, who had children. 


r 

■hen 


Ihere was also an idea around which I 
Picked up, that I shouldn’t want my own 
there are so many other 
L udren in the world needing attention, 
at ^ wrong with sharing and looking 
aUer other people’s children? - it’s only 
Possessive to want your own. The 
^omen’smovement didn’t make it easy 
j° have a baby either; in women’s groups 
denied to pick up the idea that women 
’, 0 bad already started a family before 
e Movement needed supporting, but no 
^onian in her right mind would now 
b c ually consciously decide to have a 
ab y — not now that we had realised 
r at . a trap anc * w ^ at a con the mot ber’s 
th V- S * ^ rom everywhere I got the idea 
m dc ^ was not right to want a baby. So 
bZ aesire f° r a baby was redirected: I 
ame closer to women friends who 
ch ^ having babies; I looked after the 
l iv l f en women in the collective I 

and i n * * ^ 0t c ^ oser to m y s i ster ’ s kids; 
er j helped organise a self-help play- 
with women in the area who had 
toddlers. 

Then at Christmas 1974 the tide 
ed. I don’t quite know what changed 
^ m gs, why I suddenly launched again 

Parti 3 campa *8 n to have a baby myself. 

y I had a series of disappointments 
bah 0t h er people’s children: playgroup 
kid 168 moved out the area, my sister’s 
. who I had begun to love a lot, were 
thp VeC * ^ ac k abroad ... I. realised that 
. ^ children all had their own mothers 
,,° w °uld always be closer to them and 
Do?’ W h en it came to the crunch, had the 
to h Gr t0 ta ^ ce them away. The only way 
ch i ? Ve a COn tinuous relationship with a 
aiZ‘‘‘ would be to have one myself. It was 
cl(° our Poetics were becoming 
reaH us * n our co ^ ec tive were 

Dolv ^ ow we disagreed with the 
ex ^ical Sroup we belonged to. For 
t L am Ple we were not so into “serving 
rev l ? la ? ses ’ f° r the sake of a future 
in ° f utl0n ’ hut were more keen on fight* 
‘° r w ^at we needed for ourselves now, 
th ° ur own h yes and organising around 
* ^ didn’t want to be a full-time all- 
rpose revolutionary “cadre”, somehow 
, 0ve and outside the class struggle; I 
lif nt f^ to ^ ive anc * f*Sht around my own 
Dnr\- or dinary” people. It became 
• -Mcally O.K. for me to want something 
r Myself, and one of the things I wanted 
Was a baby. 

th 1 Was a l so starting to question some of 
Wo l ^ eas * ^^d to pick up in the 
mis? en s move nient that it would be a 
Vi or a co P' ou t to get pregnant. I 
tio* a ? to . ( I uestion the idea that my libera- 
th ,n . * n being stronger and doing more 
the world at the expense of 
, er experiences open to me and to all 

mad f ^ omen * Bearing children has been 
d e into a source of women’s oppres- 
° n i but it doesn’t have to be; it is in fact 


an amazing gift which women have that 
lots of men envy, it shouldn’t be put 
down and rejected. Like “female 
intuition” and women’s crafts such as 
embroidery, it needs to be recognised in 
a new way. I didn’t want to play a 
traditional mother’s role for the rest of 
my life, but nor did I w r ant to be denied 
what looked like a really rich and loving 
experience. I wanted the women’s move¬ 
ment to mean that I had more opportu¬ 
nities open to me, not less. My body has 
the potential to bear children just as it has 
the potential to run, swim, dance, make 
love ... I wanted to explore them all. 

(I remember telling my sister that I 
wanted a baby because it was an 
experience open to me, and she replied, 
“So’s jumping off the Empire State 
Building; you don’t have to do either.”) 


Jhere were a lot of less rational 
emotions at work in me as well. I had the 
phantom of 30 looming up ahead of me, 
and I felt that soon it would be too late; 
that it is not sc safe to have a baby after 
30, that my life was running out I knew 
I wanted children to be part of my life 
in the long term, that I need the warmth, 
directness, energy and anarchism which 
I find in my relationships with kids. I had 
a vision of myself at 40, feeling alone 
and barren — maybe strong, successful at 
whatever I was doing, creative — but with 
a big hole in my heart, chasing hopelessly 
after other people’s children. This was the 
kind of fantasy which made me start to 
feel desperate about having a child. 

I was still very aware that I was not 
really ready for it: I had done several 
years of therapy in leaderless groups and 
I felt less neurotic, more of a whole 
person, more confident and together in 
my relationships and my dealings with 
the world, but I knew I still had a long 
way to go before I could be really clear 
in my relationship with a child. I just 
felt — I’m never going to be the perfect 
mother — if I wait for the “right” time 
and the “right” situation I could wait 
forever. 

In some ways my living situation was 
quite suitable to have a baby: I was still 
with the same man and we had been 
living for over a year in this collective 
which included small children, and there 
was quite a lot of shared child-care. The 
collective was a group of men and women 
who shared living, therapy and political 
activities around the area where we lived. 
In another way it was a very unsuitable 
situation for me to have a baby, because 
we were involved in sleeping with more 
than one person; it was like a web of 
multiple relationships in the house with a 
lot of jealousy. Ironically, I think that 
partly drove me towards a baby: the two 
men I was involved with had been sleep¬ 
ing with women close to me and I think 
I suddenly felt that I was special to no 
one. Instead of freaking out about it, I 
unconsciously redirected that energy into 
the baby — as someone who would love 
me and be close to me even if no one else 


was. I wasn’t aware of this at the time, 
but looking back I think it was partly a 
competitive or angry gesture, a way of 
saying to them all, “I don’t need you, 
you can’t hurt me, I’ll have a baby who 
I’ll really love and be close to instead, 
you’ll see . . 

The way I set about it was very naive. 

I announced at a collective meeting that 
I wanted to have a baby. I imagined that 
it would be a collective decision, that 
people would say “Great, we’ll all help 
...” Instead, people were clearly against 
it. The men didn’t want the responsibility, 
the women were jealous, for varying 
reasons. It seemed the mention of babies 
brought up a lot of feelings in people, and 
no one was in a situation to cope with it. 

I went away feeling resentful; every other 
woman in the world can have a baby, 
why can’t I? 

I changed to the cap from the pill, 
which I had been taking for ten years. My 
anger at not having a baby was focussed 
on the cap, it hurt me and I hated it 
every time I put it in. My relationship 
with the other man I had got involved 
with seemed too insecure to support a 
pregnancy and a baby. My main energy 
went towards getting pregnant by the 
same bloke I had been with and had 
wanted a child from so many years 
before. It felt a bit different now; before 
I had wanted his baby, I had imagined a 
miniature version of him, but now I 
wanted my baby as an experience for 
myself and as part of exploring possibili¬ 
ties in my life. He said he wanted a baby 
but not yet, he wasn’t ready and there 
were things he wanted to do in his life 
first. I thought, it’s all right for him, he 
can have a child up to the age of 60. I 
refused to use the cap, he refused to 
make love; I stormed out in rage in the 
middle of the night... 

M 

| Months passed. My resentment grew. 
Our relationship deteriorated. For a while 
I couldn’t make love with him at all. We 
nearly split up. He was still sleeping with 
another woman in the house and that 
situation was getting very strained. There 
was a collective housing re shuffle; I 
moved in to live with another woman. All 
this time my campaign to get pregnant 
went on; I was still pushing and arguing. 
Then I decided to give up the idea only 
to find I was unconsciously “forgetting” 
to put the cap in at unexpected times. 

At some point he realised that if I didn’t 
conceive from him soon, it would not be 
his baby. We were getting on incredibly 
badly; I felt I had lost touch with even 
wanting his child. The conception passed 
me by and at first I was not 100% sure 
who was the father. 

I remember at the pregnancy test 
clinic, before they gave me the result 
they sat me down to cushion the shock; 
they were amazed at my joy because 
they were used to people needing 
abortions. I left dancing along the street. 

I was naive. Though I never lost the joy, 

I had not realised what effects the 
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pregnancy and birth would have. I knew 
that I would be able to do less, I was 
ready for that and have been able to 
manage quite well on that score. What 
I was not ready for was the effect it had 
on my relationships. 

From quite early on it seemed that the 
pregnancy was not compatible with 
multiple relationships; I ended up in a 
monogamous couple and quite isolated. 
Several of my women friends withdrew, 
feeling hurt, cut out, jealous, sad because 
they wanted a baby themselves or because 
they felt I wouldn’t have time or energy 
for them any more. The father had quite 
similar experiences with his friends. Once 
I had finally got pregnant he was very 
pleased and happy, and it was good the 
two of us spending time together during 
the months of pregnancy; but I had not 
realised quite how much we would be 
thrown back on top of one another. For 
the first time for several years we moved 
in to live “together”, with another man. 

I had the kind of pregnancy they describe 
in the books — radiant, feeling very 
peaceful and “at one” with my huge 
body. I also had a fairly natural and 
conscious birth and fell into a very happy 
relationship with my baby. But through 
it all — and it is a very emotional time — 

I felt I was mourning the relationships I 
had lost through choosing to have her. 

Sitting exhausted at Sam with a baby 
on the tit, I sometimes found things quite 
tragic. I needed mothering and I seemed 
to have lost several of the friends who 
were close to me before; people have 
pointed out that these changes in relation¬ 
ships are what they mean when they say 
a baby changes your life. I also found 
that my ideas about motherhood did not 
leave much space for a father. Feeling 
weak and disorientated for some time 
after the birth, I was very grateful for his 
loving support, but at the same time I 
could not adjust to this new dependency 
and began to feel trapped. I loved sharing 
and enjoying the baby with him, and 
needed his help looking after her, but had 
not realised how much more than that he 
would want. Once he had accepted the 
idea of having a baby, he really got into it 
and wanted to have an equal relationship 
with her. (In that case, do equal child¬ 
care, I said, but it’s hard when you’re 


breast-feeding, he said, arguments 
continue...) 

Though other people in the collective 
helped a lot with childcare at first, I 
badly missed the kind of day to day 
contact with women that you get from 
living in the same house. But when I 
suggested I move to a women’s house 
very close nearby, he was upset and said, 
O.K. as long as the baby lived with him. 

I was shocked. I realised that in my heart 
of hearts I thought of her as more my 
baby than his, and I realised what the 
equal relationship meant. We were all 
three stuck together. I couldn’t leave her, 
I couldn’t take her away from him ... 
this came up every time I wanted to go 
out. It also made me wonder what 
would happen in the long term, suppos¬ 
ing we ever wanted to split up? Would 
she commute between us like other kids 
do between separated parents, which is 
very upsetting for everyone? The only 
alternative seems to be to stay together 
forever, which might be O.K., but at this 
point it Fills me with dread to see my 
life mapped out — I get flashes of a 
semi-detached house, children round the 
breakfast table, family holidays, getting 
more dependent and stifled year by 
year... This fantasy gets stronger as 
the collective has started to disintegrate 
and it becomes clear that it’s hard for 
single or childless people to live with a 
couple and a baby. But I have still not 
given up the idea of collective living. 

Q 

■ ® mother surprise was how having a 
child affected things between me and 
my family. I thought that for once I was 
doing something that my mother could 
relate to, and I had a fantasy that she 
would react to my pregnancy with an 
intuitive warmth. Inside myself I feel 
closer to her: the whole experience has 
put me more in touch with parts of 
myself which are like her — parts I had. 
rejected and put down — and I get flashes 
of my childhood with her . .. but we 
don’t seem able to behave very differently 
towards each other. Instead of intuitive 
warmth she has mostly given me a lot of 
advice and a lot of things for the baby. 

I do get treated with more approval by 
family and people like that, which is 
surprising because it almost seems as if 
having a baby is more important than 
getting married. On the tube and in shops 
old ladies smile at me, and men who 
would previously have made sexually 
aggressive remarks seem to find me much 
less threatening. A mother and baby is 
much more socially acceptable than a 
lone single woman, and as I walk down 
the street with my pushchair it dawns on 
me that there is a lot of power in having 
a child. 

There are many other things I had not 
realised about children, not just the power 
they bring, but also the rewards. I always 
thought of my friends with kids — “Poor 
So-and-So, she has so much work/needs 
help looking after the children ...”, and 
there is a lot of work for sure, but you 
also get a lot of warmth and support from 


children. I had felt this a bit in my 
friendships with other people’s children, 
but I had not realised what a source of 
strength and joy it can be to have a really 
close and committed relationship with a 
baby from birth on. They give you so 
much love. 

riting this article I have been trying 
to work out what has been driving me to 
have a child, what has made it worthwhile 
for me — although there have been 
difficulties and in the short term I seem 
to have lost quite a lot. Other mothers 
have given me various reasons: someone 
to look after you in old age; it’s easier to 
“fit in” and be part of the world if you 
have a child; it’s part of belonging to 
natural cycles of life and death; and one 
friend just told me she wanted someone 
to love and be loved by. When I heard 
those reasons, they all seemed to Fit for 
me too. I don’t know exactly how I 
would have explained it for myself. When 
I am low and down on myself I feel that 
perhaps even now I really needed a baby 
to fill some empty gap inside me^a 
kind of deep loneliness which needed 
that baby tenderness and skin to skin 
contact with someone who doesn’t go 
away (you’re never alone with a baby)- 
When I am feeling cheerful and O.K., 

I see it a different way; that having a 
baby has been a way of exploring and re¬ 
owning part of myself, of somehow 
reliving and reshaping my own childhood 
and through it perhaps getting a bit more 
mature. Of course I have many years to 
regret it (the novelty must wear off a 
bit), but at the moment I feel good abou* 
her growing up and I imagine having 
more children too; not with the same 
“try anything once” attitude I had this 
time, but because I know the experience 
of pregnancy, birth and baby is one I 
wouldn’t have missed, and I’d like to do 
it again. 

Reading through what I have written 
here I see that there is a lot of bitterness 
in it as if I want to blame other people f° r 
making it hard for me to have the baby- 
Of course that is ridiculous because there 
is no question of “right” or “wrong”. 
People who have not been into babies 
have been at a different place in their life 
“ just as I have moved between different 
places — doing jobs, learning things 
politically, working things out in different 
ways. All those phases are as valid as 
having babies. If it comes to that, there 
are people who I have hurt by my 
decision to have a baby — and I couldn’t 
help that either. It happened like other 
big decisions I have made in my life 
— leaving my job, relationships ending " 
although it meant a lot of pain and 
difficulty there was a point when it 
became the only thing I could do, the 
way I knew instinctively I had to move 
and grow. It has made my life richer and 
even if things have been hard over these 
two years, I hope that over the total 
span of my life I will not regret it and 
will be glad that I didn’t throw out the 
baby with the bathwater!!] 
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nuts take a battering IN 
SEX ATTACK ON ED. 

&•» Editor. 

I would lika to draw your attention *® 
d* Oofl Cogs advert *♦'«*' rtc,nt v . 
•ppaarad »n Crap 6. I a«cloa« » copy 
rt and would lika to point out the 
**trem*iy Hutt natura of tha ad 
Funny. ye* - but m it» implication* lor 
dw traatmant o< woman. *ary *anou* 
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KSanuirV Thu raally d.**PP°' nt * 
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I hope you w»« ba abla to refute to 
print tuch adaarta m tha future 
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WHO TO ATTACK ABOUT 
SEXIST ADS. 

the manufacturers of the product 
advertised and/or the agency who 
make up the ad. 

WHO IO COMPLAIN TO: 

The Independent Broadcasting 
Authority, for 11 V ads and pro¬ 
grammes. 70 Brompton Koad. 
London SW9. I he Advertising 
Standards Authority. though 
notoriously unresponsive to 
complaints almut sexism. 15 
Kidgcmount Street. Loudon WCI. 


Please keep sending sexist 
cuttings, photos, quotes 
and advertisements to 
‘Tooth and Nail’, includ¬ 
ing all details which may 
be needed by people 
wanting to fight back. 

WHO TO WORK WITH: 
AFFIRM (Alliance For lair 
Images and Representation in 
Media). A group acting against 
sexism and offensive stereotyping, 
can he contacted at 55 Colchcarnc 
Road. London SWIU. 

THK NATIONAL UNION OF 
JOURNALISTS. Send a letter of 
complaint about sexist material 
to: The Mother or Father of the 
NUJ Chapel at the publication 
concerned, with a copy i«» the 
editor, and to the Fqualits W»»rk 
ing Parts , NUJ Acorn IIoum *14 
Crass Inn Road, London \\< 1 


.rock climbing «**“*'. 

prom C m* 1 - wdes , 34 Fold* Crc-c 
Editor G*>f f 

.- 


UNBORN BLONDES (and brunettes) 
prefer doctors who don’t kill 
them—LIFE (0^26 2X587). 
LUCRATIVE commlMion offered to 


An advertisement by anti-abortion group 
“Life” in The Times August 6. 

Sent in by Marion Bowman, Manchester. 


Sj: What else can The PU1 do; 

P*®' Research in Australia is showing that women who have been on The Pill 
°r five years or more have a marked increase in their masculine drive. These 
'*° men are to be found in the more extreme sectors of Women's Liberation 
a also in industry. I think this is worrying to us as mothers because of the 
ect can have on family live. I have heard recently from an osteopath of 
V/ ° men on The Pill who are producing bony outgrowths, for instance a rib 
neck . . . _ „ _ _ 



“More Thoughts on The Pill” in the National Childbirth Trust's bulletin. 
nt * n by Sue Brown, Leamington Spa. 
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What Kt J i system ? 

Do you know how to use the sy 

How does that affect your understanding ana 

of the Women J s Liberation Movement? 

Anny Brackx talks with six working class feminist 
about class. 


In the beginning of the women's liberate 
movement we thought that women cou li ‘ 
get together on the basis that women s 
oppression by men is universal kind of 
straddling all classes . Would you disag^ e 
with this idea now? 

Isobel: Yes, but there are still women at ^ 
bottom. Like Hilary I went to meetings 2 
there was a hell of a lot of jargon and ^ 
political analysis that I didn’t have. I mea 
I came into the women’s liberation mo ve * 
ment because I felt oppressed as a w0ITia 1 
and I felt quite out of it, not being able 
discuss things in eloquent terms. I also 1 
put upon for being silent in meetings. 

How would you define your working d asS 
ness? 

Hilary: It’s a little like being asked to 
your femaleness. We just feel working cla> ~ 

Judy: Jesus, you cannot sit down and say 
this, this, this and this because it’s a niub t 
and one things that happen every day* ^ 
I try to say to some women is “I am w ° r 
class and it’s not just a matter of you 
sharing your money with me, or you st °P^ 
ping to listen to what I’ve got to say; \ * 
you to see that, that’s what I am, that s 
where I come from, so it’s affected me 
so many ways.” 

Evelyn: I’ve sat around in lots of discuss 3011 
and it often comes through that a lot of 
middle class feminists have actually not 
mixed with working class people very mU *V 
Then you get all these attitudes coming 0 ^ 
like the working classes are not very brig 


Why a working class women's group? 


Evelyn: I have been in the women’s move¬ 
ment for about five years now and it has 
been impossible ever to talk about class. I 
had plenty of private conversations about it, 
but those conversations were a bit like the 
conversations I had before I was a feminist. 
Like you’re beginning to feel oppressed as a 
woman and you’re trying to talk, explain to 
people and they keep dismissing you. It all 
seems very frustrating, until you can get 
together with other women. And then the 
basis of your discussions is that you all 
know that you’re oppressed as women. And 
it’s then you actually start to move. It was 
the same trying to talk about class. 


Judy: It’s the first political group within the 
women’s movement that I’ve stayed in. 


Evelyn 


Isobel 


Tasha 


Hilary: I came along to the group last year, 
because I had tried over the years to get into 
the women’s movement, both in Toronto 
and London, and I had never been able to 
get very far because I always felt that it was 
an essentially middle class movement. I 
agreed with what the women’s movement 
was saying and doing, but once I went to 
meetings and mixed I found the whole 
atmosphere oppressive. It was similar to 
hearing of a left-wing political group and its 
aims, you’re very enthusiastic, you go along 
and you find that you cannot join in 
because lefty young men are doing most of 
the talking and it doesn’t seem to have any 
reference to you at all. In the women’s 
movement, meetings were held in a middle 
class vocabulary and manner, and this was 
what was ostracising me. 
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, on t know how to handle their money, a 
it loud, noisy, aggressive, embarrassing; 
jjnd when that kept going on I just began to 
^ a t I was going to have to say some- 
a bout it, because these sorts of 
attitudes are coming from so-called radical 
w ° me n, and they’re real stereotypes. 

One of the things that amazed me, 
V/hen * we nt to the last women’s liberation 
inference in April this year, was that three 
°. r four women in the workshop on working 
c ass women stated that they had always 
surged that the women’s movement was 
iefly f or wor ki n g class women because 
ey were the most oppressed. I don’t think 
]l s is true. There’s one way in which I 
I on t ^iik we are the most oppressed. 
nsi de the economic structure we frequently 
°ld jobs which are much nearer in wage- 
farning to our husbands, sons or brothers, 
if K St mid( * le c l ass women don’t usually have 
h° k° n a V 31 their bank manager 
. Us ^ands and their director sons. Working 
^ ass women are used to speaking inside the 
£ n % and have a certain economic power 
w c king them up. A lot of middle class 
^ °nien have hardly any source of power 
^ ni , n< i them. In many circumstances they 


even go out to work; they are at home 


1 “ Su burbs or wherever. 

^°hel: I didn’t quite follow. I’m sorry, I 
7 Ust be really dim. I don’t feel that working 
women, even within their family, hold 
av ^ u l lot of power, except maybe 
^otional, sort of tribal power. I don’t think 
e V hold much economic power at all. 

'"•oeUkU the word class means economic 
as ^ ^° r rac ^ lca ^ f em ^ sis means women 
s a class as opposed to men. How do you 
see it? 

^ e lyn: Some of us here are socialists; some 
u s are not; one woman here is a separatist; 
^ r Politics are all very different actually, 
an f t ^ ave 8 ot l n common is that we’re 
b and we all have working class 

c dc * c 8rounds. It’s true that women share a 
UnrfL 01011 °PP ress l° n » hut then once you 
^fstand that, it’s very important to work 
^ and understand what our differences 
e ^ well, if we’re going to exist as a move- 
I mean class in terms of behaviour, 
ltu des, education, the resources you’ve 
' mobility, all that kind of thing, becomes 
HJcial when you get women together 
^hout men. I think classless-ness is one 
/fP^t of middle class-ness actually and I 
all V think it’s holding the women’s move- 
u en t back; the middle class women don’t 
a hze that. Let’s face it, the ruling class 
ever thinks it’s classless and working class 
P^°ple don’t think they’re classless. The role 
*he middle classes is to organise the 
orking class f or juiers. Their values, 
a eir education, their little bit of property 
Power are all to that end. How many 
# ,G dIe class women know that and have 
Ce d it, in themselves? Parity begins at 

n ° m e, right? 

you feel you have more in common with 
* )r king class women who arent in the 
™° Ver nent than with middle class feminists? 
asha: It’s a divisive question ... In terms of 
e as I feel closer to middle class women in 
e movement, but emotionally I feel far 


more for working class women outside the 
movement. That’s a sort of gut reaction. 

And when you say, which do you feel closer 
to, I find, I cannot say ... I just wish I 
could discuss those ideas with, like, a woman| 
in the baker shop; I wish I knew how to 
start talking about that to her without 
fucking sounding patronising and talking 
like a middle class woman. And I just don’t 
know how to because the ideas are all in 
middle class language. I feel split. It’s very 
difficult to translate the ideas and to take 
from your guts and then to bring it out. 

Evelyn: The way we talk is very important 
to people. I have been in situations with 
middle class feminists, who really haven’t 
had much to do with working class people, 
and they were trying to explain ideas to 
working class women not in the women’s 
movement. I find it embarrassing, because 
they are patronising, because they don’t 
have the same language. 

Isobel: I feel pretty much over a barrel on 
that as well. Like I go home and try to talk 
to my mother, who is working class and 
who feels totally threatened by me — the 
ideas I come out with, and the language I 
use. And on the other hand, I feel threaten¬ 
ed by the language that’s used in feminist 
meetings. But I am trying to work on it. 

Tasha: I brought some friends back to see 
my father and I felt that they were putting 
him down. He may be a man, but he’s my 
father, and he’s working class and I feel 
that they’ve had far more chances in life 
than he’s ever had. That’s something that’s 
really important about class: the chances, 
the choices, expectations and mobility, 
being able to have the space that everyone’s 
always talking about. Space to do things 
... My father’s never had fucking space, 
manoeuvrability. He’s never been able to 
choose this or that or that. I feel incredibly 
split when I’m with middle class feminists 
and my father’s there, cos I know that I 
feel far more empathy for him than for her, 
my sister. 

Evelyn: Yes, working class people like my 
mother and father have no control over 
their lives whatever. Completely sort of tied 
to work and when I’ve seen middle class 
feminists put men down, using class to do 
it, it makes me feel uncomfortable; it makes 
me wonder how they react to other women 
when they’re threatened or angry. Are they 
going to attack working class women using 
class to try and keep control of situations? 
When working class women are being 
assertive, about class say, out come the old 
standards: you’re insensitive, you don’t 
care; you’re illogical; you don’t make the 
right connections, and so on. 

Tasha: Within any oppressed group, you get 
some with more privileges than others. And 
if you have more privileges, then you can 
use them to oppress others who are in the 
same group. I’ve only recently given it the 
name of class. Before I felt like we always do 
as women: that it’s all me, it’s my inade¬ 
quacy; you always turn it in on yourself. 

Judy: Many women were putting down the 
working class women’s group, so that you 
had to be fucking brave to come out as 





working class. When I first wore the badge 
saying “I’m a working class woman OK” I 
had women come up to me and say: “Oh 
Judy, you’re not one of them are you.” 

Evelyn: There was a lot of hostility ... 
amazing. . . 

Les: The first time I ever saw a working 
class women’s badge I was at the women’s 
liberation conference and I says: “What the 
fucking hell have you got to advertise the 
fact that you’re working class for ...” I 
was quite angry, because it was a question 
I had to face myself with. I had to define 
myself then. 

Judy: And you’re so used to hiding the fact 
that you’re working class . . . 

Why and how did you hide it? 

Judy: Well, I got a scholarship and I went to 
university in Australia and there it’s even 
more selective than what it is here. And 
everybody around me was middle class. I 
just couldn’t relate to these people at all. 
And I spent all the time trying to pretend 
I was like them; getting myself so messed 
up in the head, and feeling really inadequate, 

Tasha: I know so many many times, up to 
quite recently, when people asked me where 
I was bom I’d mumble “Whitechapel”. You 
know it wasn’t a trendy place at the time. 


do? and I sort of say “Well, he was in 
catering . . .” Like I mean he washed dishes. 
And oh God the tension inside you. 

Evelyn: People were very hostile and said 
it was irrelevant; we were being divisive; 
we were paranoid; all the kind of labels that 
the left put on women. 

Isobel: I look at myself as being a socialist 
feminist. And you know with the climate of 
things at the moment, I don’t feel as if a 
middle class movement that is pretending all 
these other things aren’t happening is going 
to achieve much. You know the Suffragists, 
they were totally divided about class and I 
know they were divided over Ireland. I feel 
there are whole areas of brick walls within 
the women’s movement that people refuse 
to look at. Ireland is one of them, working 
class women is another. You cannot really 
call this movement revolutionary if it’s not 
gonna look at the seeds of these discontents. 

Tasha: The whole world’s in a state of crisis 
and if there is a revolution soon it’s gonna 
be along class lines, because we haven’t got 
it together yet to make a feminist revolu¬ 
tion. And I just wonder you know how 
women will stand when that happens. 

Judy: But say there is a revolution along 
class lines, what are you going to do? I 
mean, you’re a woman, a feminist. 


Tasha: But it’s not just men’s things. Inter¬ 
national capital affects everybody and 
women most of all. When things get tough 
economically, women are the first to suffer. 
And that’s why we have to know exactly 
where we do stand and that we have an 
analysis of what’s happening. 


Isobel: That’s why we need to consolidate 
any link we have with Irish women now, to 
put over a feminist perspective to them, cos 
they’re at the bottom of the shitpile and 
they are involved in a very heavy class 
struggle. We got the opportunity to do it 
now. Ireland is a working class issue, it is 
also an educative feminist issue ... I really 
do feel the need to educate, to just put a 
different perspective to women. 


If a middle class woman used the word 
educate , wouldn't you jump on her and say 
“We don't want to be fucking educated by 
you''? 


Evelyn: It is now. 

Tasha: Yeah, they’ve even taken that over, 
the fuckers. And then what’s your father 


Tasha: But that’s gonna be immaterial, 
because I’m not gonna be on the side that’s 
wearing the uniforms. In no way can I be. 

Judy: You see I’m not prepared to fight for 
men’s things. 


Judy: If a middle class woman’s got some¬ 
thing to teach me, so long as she doesn’t 
teach me in a patronising way, then I really 
want to learn. And she has got things to 
teach me. 


Evelyn: I found it’s almost all the other way, 
because of this whole drop-out syndrome; 
you get middle class women who are really 
highly educated and got all sorts of know¬ 
ledge that actually I’d like to have access to, 
who are pretending they haven’t got it. You 
know because they feel guilty about their 
education. 


Les: I can give you an example of something 
along the same lines. I’m working, I have a 
steady income — I am a welfare officer. It* 
go to a pub and I’ve got a middle class 
woman come up to me, who’s got money 10 
the bank but not ready cash, and she says 
“lend me a pound, lend me ten pound, I 
haven’t got any money”, I think to myself, 
“well, has she any money or hasn’t she? 
And silly sod me hands out the bloody 
money and I never get it back. Not that it 
is important to me, the fact that I’m lending 
it. It’s that they use me because they are 
trying to come down to my level. It’s an 
example of how they’re trying to act in a 
manner that I’m supposed to be used to; ^ 
you know, nudge nudge, wink wink, they ^ 
got something in common with me, becau 
they’re pretending to be poor. It’s a very 7 
popular sort of image, you know. 


Evelyn: A friend of mine, who’s middle c 
actually was saying to me the other day ^ 
she thinks that dropping out, squatting, n ° 
having any money, being on SS, all that. • • 
is like the young middle class people’s 
finishing school of the seventies ...radica 
sing them. Also I think, when you talk ah 
jobs and money, you have to talk about 
class, because if you got a woman say |^ e 
Judy, who’s doing a cleaning job, who s ^ 
never had any easy money, no resources, n 
way of getting money and then you got ^ 
another woman who might be living on 1 
dole, but you know she’s got this whole ^ 
background and all sorts of resources. Th° 
things have to be taken into account. I 
don’t see why a woman like Judy, with no 
resources, should subsidize anybody who 
has got money. 

Judy: What struck me was that middle d aSS 
women can cross class lines to get money 
but I know, if I need to borrow money* 
can only get it from a working class wom* 1 
Working class women seem to be the ones 
who make sure that they’ve got some 
money, because you feel you’ve got to ha* 
something behind you; you’ve got to be 
getting something each week; enough to 
survive on, and a bit more. It’s a security 
thing. It comes from you childhood y° u 
know, your parents . .. They’d save mone> 
to buy something and then that’s gone, bn* 
then they start again. 

Tasha: I have a horror of being absolute!) 
without money because of my childhood, 
because my parents were so fucking P°° r . 
and so often middle class women say 
are you scared of; you know money is* 11 * 
security” and that’s because they’ve had 
fucking financial security all their lives. 


Evelyn: Yes we’re insecure and we’re 
ghetto-ised and there’s lots of taboos; 
clocking in, clocking out again; no time to 
move, change, choose. We’re powerless an 
regimented. I come from a very close-knit 
working class community in the East End ^ 
London and the taboos and conventions, a ^ 
the pressure to conform there was absolu - 
tremendous. I mean it was the biggest fig 1 ^ 
of my life, not to be pushed into the who 
expected way of life. People there were 
incredibly threatened and wary of me, 
because I was different. I was always having 
fights; fights with the other kids for 
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Order your back copies nowl 

To: Back Copies, Spare Rib, 27 Clerkenwell Close, London EC1 
Please send me issues no: 

at 40p each. I enclose cheque/PO for £ . 

(please make cheques/POs payable to Spare Ribs Limited). 


NAME . 


ADDRESS 


. Total no. of copies. 


because I was a bit different and 
thj r ause I wanted to be. I mean one of the 
thj f S ^at I also found very difficult was 
Can act that I didn’t have any privacy. You 
thj r ot ret he somewhere and do your 
g elsewhere; whatever you’re doing 
° ne ^ nows a hout it. The other kids 
Jivi W yhat their lives were going to be, 
thp h ,n ^ at P* ace near the factories and 
docks and all the rest of it. And they 
I w e ver y hostile to the fact that obviously 
Ve ^ s ^tending or hoping to do something 
oni’ ^ ff erent. My conflict was that the 
feeb ° Ut * s to dassi and that 

a ^trayal and that’s how people 
Onpc ? U * * won ’t patronise women like the 
~ * grew up with thought’ll make 


excuses for them. And when middle class 
women do that, they not only wipe my 
struggle out, they wipe out any chances 
their working class sisters got for change. 
We’re equals now. More than that, cos we 
know one of the faces of this society as 
few middle class women ever can. And 
that’s our advantage, our power. 

Tasha: It’s being a working class lesbian 
that is difficult. 

Les: It’s fucking difficult enough being half 
black and half white and a lesbian and 
working class. 

I wonder if it is significant that it y s mostly 
lesbians that got together to discuss class. 


Evelyn: Lesbians are a bit outside of society 
anyway. I mean I know quite a lot of 
working class women who call themselves 
feminists, but don’t come anywhere near the 
women’s movement. If you’re a lesbian you 
need the women’s movement, cos you are 
socially ostracised; working class people are 
very hostile to lesbians; there’s not even the 
spot of token liberalism-alternative-society- 
bisexuality-is-the-latest-trend, what you get 
in the middle classes. It’s out and out 
hostility; that’s what I’ve experienced 
anyway, from my family and relatives and 
the rest of them. That’s why we cannot 
do without the women’s movement. So we 
just have to sort of stay and question 
things. □ 



























ADVERTISEMENT 



The Easy Rider Baby Sling is secure and comfortable 


*newfreedom for everyone with a baby 

*leaves both hands free 

*for newborn babies and toddlers 

*wom front or back 

*padded for comfort and support 

*has no metal frame 

*light — weighs only 13 oz 

*madefrom high quality blue cotton 

★spare rib 

SPECIAL OFFER 


EASY RIDER: worn front or back - padded for comfort - 
detachable headrest — washable cotton 

ORDER DIRECT FROM: Little Rock Ltd, Spare Rib Offer, 8a 
Christchurch Avenue, London NW6 

Please send me.EASY RIDER(S) by immediate delivery. 

I enclose a cheque or money order made out to Little Rock Ltd. 
for Special Offer price of £7.40. 

Name. 

Address... ..... 


Special Offer price of £7.40 includes VAT, post and packaging. 
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What kind of health service do we want, 
what kind of relation between doctors, 
patients and administration? 

These stories highlight two aspects of the 
problem 

— how doctors regard the bodies of women 
who come to them for advice 

— how hospital workers are resisting cuts 
in services we need. 


ACCUSINq 
A doCTOR of 

sexuaI assauIt 


Wo Woi ^ en * n anc * aroun d the St Albans and Hatfield 
v, i rnen . s groups sent us this report about a local student 
''o claimed sexual assault by. her doctor. She was in 
in C " these women, who helped her while she was 
/j e ^ OUr t early in August. As in most rape cases, it was 
Morals that were on trial. After a smear campaign in 
e pre ss, she lost her case. 

yl 29 , i * ptember 1976 a 27 ‘ 

micht il Student ’ thinking she 
h er j ** Pregnant, went to see 

Hertf° Ctor ! n L° ndon Colney, 
it or dshire. Subsequently 
Drp (i rne( ^ out s ^ e wasn’t 

her H a ^’ ^ut doctor saw 

h 0 " Ur ing normal surgery 
Shi. rS anc * to °k a urine test. 
baek SayS to ^ ^er to come 
ann . en 8Ur g«ry had closed 
sid ; Wai * at the bus stop out* 
left ? nti ^ ^ is rece Ptionist had 
Drill? 6 . wou ld then see her 

couii e J y and <see what he 

that u° *° hel P”- She claims 
vJV When fi he came back she 
buH g,V . en an ^ n J ec tion on the 
adm°f CK ’ w hich the doctor later 
to /, ,wt€( * Was a Placebo (given 
thf> Um ? Ur rQ ther than cure 
^ Paft€nf) an d practically 
D*>-; j ln bri nging on a late 
unless injected in 
Was s , lv f d °ses. She says she 
°Id to undress, had her 


breasts felt and then was told 
to masturbate or a second 
injection would not work. She 
says at this point she dressed, 
left the surgery and went to 
the police who, after question¬ 
ing, agreed to press charges 
of indecent assault against the 
doctor. 

When questioned by the 
police the doctor denied the 
evening assignment stating he 
had seen the woman only once. 
When told that friends had 
both taken her to the surgery 
and collected her, he said he 
remembered seeing her but 
didn’t recollect the injection 
(despite the plaster on the 
woman's buttock). Closely 
pressed in court, he justified 
what he’d said alternatively as 
a panic measure, or to protect 
the woman or due to loss of 
memory. 


Because anonymity does not 
apply to victims of sexual 
assault, the newspapers went 
to town and the woman’s pre¬ 
vious history, which included 
two NHS abortions found its 
way into the nationals — the 
fact that the father was the 
same both times did not — 
together with such gems of the 
defence case as “She looks as 
if butter wouldn't melt in her 
mouth but her history tells a 
different story”. 

More damagingly the doc¬ 
tor’s allegations that the wo¬ 
man had tried to seduce him, 
which in the admission of his 
own solicitor were not made 
until the case appeared before 
the Magistrates, have stuck 
too. The woman has now 
moved from our area to Man¬ 
chester where she’s working 
as an art therapist. We’ve been 
told that she is in danger of 
eviction from her flat unless 
she gets rid of the press on her 
doorstep! 

Although no one at any 
time suggested why such a 
charge should have been made 
without foundation, and 
though the woman’s statements 
were consistent throughout, 
the doctor’s wife, his recep¬ 
tionist, the district midwife 
and the health visitor were 
brought to court as character 
witnesses. He was eventually 
acquitted by a jury who per¬ 
haps felt that safeguarding the 
career and reputation of a long- 
established GP was more impor¬ 
tant than the word of a woman 
of “not very high moral stand¬ 
ing”. 


During the trial we got a lot of 
letters in the local papers 
criticising the sensational way 
they reported it and the sexism 
of the whole procedure. The 
only reply was from a man 
saying we were obviously all 
women’s libbers and biased in 
her favour. 

Now it’s difficult to know 
how best to be sisterly and 
supportive, or what actions to 
take. The woman concerned 
doesn’t want to get involved 
in a campaign because she feels 
such low energy now and can’t 
face appealing, but she would 
be glad if other worsen took it 
up. 

Women friends and sympa¬ 
thisers are thinking of demon¬ 
strating outside the courts on 
September 29, the day it happen 
ed last year. In the meantime 
we urge all women to do what 
they can to see that the anony¬ 
mity which applies to raped 
women is extended to victims 
of sexual assault and to write 
to their MPs urging action on 
this. □ 

Contact Theresa Dempsey , 

Su Cannon or Jenny Greenfield 
at 22 Worley Rd , St Albans , 

Herts , (56-56085) to find out 
more about any action planned. 

It is possible to take complaints 
about Doctors to the General 
Medical Council which supervises 
their morals. But usually a 
doctor, of either sex, is punished 
more severely for starting a 
voluntary sexual relationship 
with a patient than for undesired 
assaults, considered to be the 
imaginings of doctor-crazed 
women. □ 
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HEALTH NEWS) 


Women 
are not 
costs 
to be cut! 

Plaistow Maternity Hospital is 
threatened with closure — but 
not if the workers can stop it. 
The 63 bed hospital serves the 
most deprived area of Newham, 
East London, and if it closes, 
the nearest maternity unit will 
take up to 35 minutes to reach 
by ambulance. This means 
women and babies could die! 

At best the ambulance drivers 
are sure that more babies 
would have to be delivered on 
the way to hospital. 

East London women are 
anyway at high risk of death 
either to themselves or to the 
baby, and of giving birth to a 
damaged child. Some of these 
tragedies occurred m the run¬ 
down buildings of Plaistow 
hospital. But a new unit isn’t 
planned until 15 years from 
now. The workers know Plais¬ 
tow Maternity isn’t perfect, 
but they’ve taken it over to 
keep it open until the new 
unit is ready. They have form¬ 
ed an autonomous Action 
Committee: "We’re union 
backed but not union 
controlled.” v 

Dorothy Potter, in charge 
of publicity, emphasised that 
the hospital is turning no one 
away. They often get women 
newly-arrived in Britain, under¬ 
standing little or no English, 
arriving on the doorstep in 
labour. They’ve had teenagers 
who weren’t aware they were 
pregnant though on the verge 
of giving birth; all are treated 
sympathetically. "The staff 
here really care, that’s why I 
want to keep it open.” 

The qualified staff say 
they’ll stay as long as a woman 
or baby there needs nursing. 
Over half the local doctors have 
already pledged support by 
bpoking patients into the hospi¬ 
tal after the closure date — 
this hasn’t yet been made 
definite but will be in October. 
Nurses in the ante-natal clinic 
are also asking women to 
demand to have their babies in 
Plaistow. Ambulance drivers 
will refuse to redirect women 
to other hospitals without 
union approval. 

Most of the staff live in the 
area, their children and in 
some cases their grand-children 
were born there and there’s a 
strong community feeling. No 
one on the Area or Regional 



Work-m at Hounslow Hospital 


Health Authorities or on the 
Hospital Management lives in 
Plaistow! To them local 
women are just figures and 
costs to be cut. 

When the closure date 
comes, outside help will be 
vital: 

— Picket to stop the removal 
of equipment. Please send your 
phone number to the Action 
Committee to build a telephone 


tree so pickets can be called 
at short notice. 

Support the demonstration 
on October 1 assembling 12.30 
at Ordnance Road opposite 
Rathbone Market, Canning 
Town. 

— Send letters of support and 
money to the Action Commit¬ 
tee, Plaistow Maternity Hospi¬ 
tal, Howards Road, London 
E13.Q Gillian Anciano 


‘It makes 


Liz Wyse interviews 
William Goldthorpe , Con - 
sultant Gynaecologist , 
who introduced the con¬ 
troversial ten-minute 
abortion at Tameside 
General Hospital (Manches- 
ter) and has just written 
about it in the British 
Medical Journal. 

"We decided on the term ten- 
minute abortion because it 
attracts attention. You can cal 




Z Nurses, other staff, trade union 
£ supporters, patients and local 
w people march through the streets 
f of Hounslow on August 31. *1* 

-j day their hospital was scheduled 
for closure. 

The next day all but a few 
staff reported for work, in defi* n 
of the Area Health Authority * 
instructions, determined to carty 
on the sit-in that started in Ma fC 
to keep the hospital open. Fort) 
beds are now in use — above 
average for the summer - and 
hospital is functioning efficient!)' 

Hounslow Community' Healt ^ 
Council, which initial!)' supp° rtCt> 
the planned closure, recently 
reversed its decision, because of 
the strength of local support. TbO 
now agree with the staff that 
Hounslow should be developed 
into a community hospital. 

UzHeron 

Contact the Defence CoinmiU ee * 
Hounslow Hospital, Staines RL 
Hounslow, Middx (01-570 4448)- 
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■NEWS 

[ABORTION 
1 BOOK 
PROTEST 

Sheila is warned not to have an 
abortion because it often leads 
to depression. But about 80,000 
women a year seek help in 
coping with post-partum (after 
birth) depression (see SR 47). 
One woman said, “The day I 
e home from hospital, I 


l 


Dear Sparc Rib, 

/ enclose a copy of a chapter from a book which has just been 
published. It is called ‘A Time To Die* by Katherine Milner, published 
by Wayland. It is intended for teenagers and is about death, and 
includes other headings such as suicide, accidental death, wars, a 
death in the family. The fact that the topic of abortion is included 
in this book is in itself an expression of a very biased point of view. 

As you can see, the chapter is also very biased — the woman seeking 
abortion is a teenage girl motivated by fear and self-pity\ abortion 
leads to depression and doctors and nurses consider abortion as a 
kind of killing, which goes against their conscience. As far as l can 
see this chapter follows SPUC teaching very closely. I would like 
to urge everyone to write and complain to the publishers (Wayland 
Ltd, 49 Lansdowne Place, Hove, East Sussex BN31HS) and to make 
sure that it does not reach the shelves of their local public library or 
school library. 

Yours in sisterhood, 

Ann Fair bairn 

Luton Women's Liberation Group 


One woman said, The da^ 
shrii» to \ came home from hospital, I 

aa vou •*'** ■ realised that I'd never be able 

to follow my own life again”. 

That’s a woman who chose 
to have a baby — what about 
the woman who didn’t? The 
guilt and depression of having 
to put your baby up for adop¬ 
tion could be greater than 
having an abortion. And if your 
child is black or disabled, 
mentally or physically, you are 
almost certainly sentencing it 
to 16 years in a children’s home. 

A British survey of 137 
women who had just had 
babies found that 64% displayed 
such symptoms as anxiety, 
depression and distractability 
(quoted in Our Bodies, Our¬ 
selves). 

Dr. Colin Brewer, psychia¬ 
tric advisor to the British 
Pregnancy Advisory Service, 
recently published a report on 

rxrvrf _o K/yu 1 f irtn noirnU/\pie — 


osi-aDortion psycnosis — 1 
icidence was only 0.3 per 
1,000 legal abortions. 

This is not to say it’s better 
to have an abortion than a 

Kahv — but it’s huttpp tn hnvo 


bte feel easier about 
doing terminations...’ 


asn;A rCe P tion . extraction or 

Uteritl ,t>n ’. It s done with a 
UnnJ i s y r *nge and a canula, 

give t r J° Cal anaesthe tic, and I’ 
if -i_ e w °nian a tranquiliser 
2? ^nts one. 
abo ,,1 T^kes me feel easier 
bervT d ° ,ng ter minations, 
as it 1 *!? 11S 50 safe and eas V> 
Weelr , Ue 10 the first two 
offerm°‘ ? re 8nancy. I'm almo 
to In g Portion on demand 

rin B nn r W ° men - rve had folks 

Wif a n P i from St Helen’s and 
own h ted t^ em see their 
wn doctor. It should be 


sorted out in each area. 

“I’m not a radical, I’m 
considered a liberal on abor¬ 
tion, but I feel I should do 
something to answer the need 
in this area. If I do 100 ten- 
minute abortions I save 100 
hospital beds and 100 opera¬ 
ting spaces. The midwives are 
not very ready to co-operate. 

I think if I did more they 
might withdraw their co-opera¬ 
tion altogether. 

“There’s very little inconven¬ 
ience, as the whole process only 
takes about two hours; they 


don’t have to leave the family 
too long; they can just leave 
the kids with someone and 
come in, in the afternoon. But 
most of the women who have 
terminations are single. I’ve 
offered sterilisation to married 
couples where the women 
have had a contraceptive failure; 
25% of the women and 10% of 
the men have accepted; it’s a 
family decision. 

“I don’t want to advertise 
me; I want to advertise the 
technique. I want publicity 
because I think this technique 
should be brought to my col¬ 
leagues* attention, getting it 
foremost in their minds, train¬ 
ing them to train women to 
report early. I think it will 
take three to four years to 
get it through the grapevine 
that a doctor has to be seen in 
the first two weeks. 


“I first saw it done abroad, 
can’t tell you when — I think 
the chap was doing it illegally. 
This method is used a lot in 
developing countries and where 
there is a restricted abortion 
law. It’s been around a long 
time — five years; 

“In 1974 or ’75 two London 
teaching hospitals published 
papers and started open clinics. 
Mr Hiamsu Basu has done about 
350 of these abortions in an 
outer London clinic. 

“I’ve been using this method 
since September 1975. The 
hospital hasn’t said anything; 
a consultant is left alone to run 
his bit of a department the 
way he wants. They’re not 
giving any assistance, but I 
haven’t really asked. I may 
ask for money in two years or 
so to expand and then there 
might be problems.” □ 
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A group of lesbian feminists in 
London have set up Lesbian 
Line, a phone service for lesbi¬ 
ans and bisexual women. They 
had a benefit on August 20 with 
Jam Today which raised enough 
money to have a phone install¬ 
ed, and this the Post Office 
have promised to do in the next 
few weeks. Lesbian Line will 
offer help, advice and informa¬ 
tion, initially one day a week. 
They hope that their help 
won’t be restricted to telephone 
conversations, but that women 
will be able to meet and talk 
informally at other times. 

There are other homosexual 
groups providing phone and 
drop-in services, — Gay Switch¬ 
board, Friend, Icebreakers — 
but these are all for both women 
and men. There have always been 
difficulties getting enough 
women to become volunteers 
with these mixed groups; for 
example Gay Switchboard 
have ijever had more than 
about ten women in a total of 
60 volunteers, so lesbians 
ringing up have often not been 
able to speak to another 
woman. Mixed phone services 
tend to have many more men 
than women calling, so that 
women volunteers spend most 
of their time talking to homo¬ 
sexual men. Lesbian Line believe I 
that women, both callers and I 
volunteers, want to speak to I 
other women. They also feel 
that the other groups are not I 
primarily feminist, and are 
not organised along feminist 
principles. I 

Gay Switchboard say that I 
although their men volunteers 
“are very conscious of women, I 
and conscious of the needs of 
women”, a women’s pljone 
service, somewhere to refer I 
women where they know there 
will be women answering, is a 
very good idea. They agree they I 
are “rather male-dominated.” □ I 

Ruth Wallsgrove 
Lesbian Line can be contacted 
c/o Camden Women's Centre , 
Rosslyn Lodge , Lyndhurst Rd, 
London NW3. Their own 
phone number will be printed 
in Spare Rib as soon as the 
phone is connected 
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NEWS 



FILIPINO BAN 

The British government on 
August 5 banned the issue of 
any more work permits for 
resident domestic work to 
non-Euro pea ns. The ban 
applies to residential work in 
institutions as well as private 
homes. 

In this context Europe 
means the continent and not 
just the EEC — the ban is 
mainly aimed at Filipino and 
Colombian women who come 
here to do our dirty work on 
very low wages. Each year 
about 1,500 such permits are 
issued, 70% of them to 
Filipino women. 

John Grant, Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for Employ¬ 
ment, said that "against a 
background of unacceptably 
high unemployment, I hope 
these restrictions will increase 
employment opportunities at 
home." He also tried to justify 
this racist ban as being "for 
their own good", saying it 
would help prevent exploita¬ 
tion of overseas workers . . .□ 
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The Other Side Of Adoption 
Jigsaw, founded in 1975, helped 
natural mothers and adoptees 
to make contact. The organisa¬ 
tion folded for lack of money 
but published this 98 page 
cyclostyled booklet to continue 
its work. It records’how 
natural mothers were forced 
by unnatural pressures to give 
their babies away, the anxieties 
of adoptees, and the problems 
they both face when they meet 
The booklet attacks the double 
standards of morality, outlines 
the law on access to birth 
records and asks for better 
communication between those 
involved. Available at 60p + 

20p postage from Jigsaw 
Publications, c/o 84 Oakfield 
Rd, London N44LB. 

Carol Burns 

* Low Priority — Pre-school 
Childcare In Aberdeen 
A report by Ken Mullen and 
Bill Stokoe which could provide 
a useful guideline for people 
wishing to investigate facilities 
in their own area. It also com¬ 
ments on the political interests 
involved in policy making in 
the area of childcare. The 
facilities it describes are typical 
of Scottish cities — provision 
in Aberdeen, however, is well 
above the national average. 
Stronger conclusions and more 
positive proposals would have 
considerably improved the 
pamphlet. Available at 60p + 
postage from Aberdeen 
People’s Press, 163 King St, 
Aberdeen. 

Esther Breitenbach 

* As Things Are — Women, 

Work & Family In South 
London 

This is a pamphlet containing 
four articles from 75/75 editions! 
of Knuckle, a Lambeth and 
Southwark community news 
paper. Three of the articles are 
interviews with women working 
as night cleaners, launderette 
attendant and mail order 
clerks; the last is an interview 
with women who are fighting 
around housing and child care. 
The message is simply that 
women’s lives as workers, 
outside and inside the home, 
are “totally tied up together”. 
With large print, good lay-out 


1 and clear and simple language, 
it is especially valuable material 
for literacy schemes. Available 
at 35p + postage from 
Dustbin Press, Union Place 
Community Resource Centre, 
122 Vessall Rd, London SW9. 

Irish Women At War 
The papers of the Feminism 
& Ireland Workshop (London 
June 77), which cover the 
position of women in N Ireland 
and the 26 counties>give a 
historical account of women’s 
participation in the Irish 
national struggle, sum up the 
role of the church, and more, 
are now available at 30p + 
postage from the Women & 
Ireland Group, 50 Upper 
Tollington Park, London N4 
(01-272 8446). 

Country Women Newsletter 
“Sorry about the delay and 
thanks to everyone who has 
sent subs. We now have enough 
money to put it together, so 
don’t lose hope!” From Sue, 
Lynn and Jenny, The Old 
Post Office, Winterslow, 
Salisbury, Wilts. 

Socialism, Anarchism and 
Feminism 

This recent American pamph¬ 
let by Carol Ehrlich contains 
an interesting discussion of 
socialist feminism in the light 
of reformist tendencies within 
the women’s movement, and 
a clear analysis of similar 
principles in radical feminism 
and social anarchism. However 
the most original and inspiring 
section deals with the Situat- 
ionist concepts of ‘spectacle’ 
and ‘commodity’ which she 
sees as particularly applicable 
to women in their roles as 
consumer and consumed — anc 
in our need to act rather than 
react by creating situations 
that will break the patterns 
of socialised acceptance of the 
world as it is. “Anything less 
than a direct attack upon all 
the conditions of our lives is 
not enough.” Available at 
50p + postage from Compen¬ 
dium Bookshop, 240 Camden 
High St, London NW1. 

Lyn Alderson 

Pregnant Fatherhood: Notes 
& Poems 

A series of poems describing 
a man’s relationshop to preg¬ 
nancy and fatherhood. 

Produced and published by 
the Men’s Free Press, c/o 
East London Men’s Centre, 

9 Redman’s Rd, London El. 

25p + postage and large 
brown envelope. 


* Men’s News 

Number five, produced by 
Dalston Men Against Sexism 
Group, is also available from 
the Men’s Free Press as above. 

* indicates that these publica¬ 
tions are also available from 
the Publications Distribution 
Co-op, 27 Clerkenwell Close , 
London EC1. 





Women’s Aid 

24 September. Demonstrate 
through Brimingham demanding 
a better deal for battered 
women in the area of housing, 
money and legal protection. 

The demonstration will be pre¬ 
ceded by a national week of 
action; Women’s Aid Groups 
will be organising public meet¬ 
ings, displays, discos to pub¬ 
licise the need for refuges in 
their locality. Details from the 
National Women’s Aid Federa¬ 
tion, 51 Chalcot Rd, London 
NW1 (01-586 0104). 

AFFIRM 

1 October. 3.00 meeting at A 
Woman’s Place, 42 Earlham 
St, London WC2 to discuss 
aims, philosophy and action 
the Alliance For Fair Images 
And Representation In The 
Media (AFFRIM) should take. 

Abortion 

5 October. Lobby Labour for 
abortion rights. 12.00 assemble 
at the Conference Centre, Kings 
Rd, (between piers) Brighton. 
‘‘The Labour Abortion Rights 
Campaign (LARC) is a pro¬ 
abortion campaign in the 
Labour Party and calls on all 
concerned Party members and 
all pro-abortion groups to 
support this lobby and to work 
for an impressive turnout to 
ensure our voice is heard.” 

There are coaches from 
London. Contact Astrid Lever, 

57 Trinity Rd, London N2 
for bookings. 

29 October. National Abortion 
Campaign demonstration. 
Assemble 1.30 in Victoria Sq, 
Birmingham. No restrictive 
laws — Women’s choice not 
doctor’s choice — NHS abor¬ 
tion, every woman’s right — 
out-pa tierit abortion clinics 
now. 

NAC Caravan & Exhibition. 

NAC is preparing a caravan with 
giant sized displays of photo¬ 
graphs, personal testimonials, 
taperecordings, international 
news, cartoons, posters, to 
tour England throughout 
October, together with the 
Abortion Rights Play by 
Pirate Jenny II. All this is part 


of the ongoing campaign 
against restrictive legislation 
another anti-abortion bill is 
already on the cards. The 
caravan will cost £20 per day 
run. You could sponsor it for 
part of a day or more. Watch 
out for the caravan in your 
area. For bookings and contri¬ 
butions contact NAC, 30 
Camden Rd, London NW1 
(oi-485 4303). 

Brighton Women Fight Rape 
Collective 

“The only way to stop rape is 
for women to organise together 
to fight it . . . The group 
demand that rape be recognise 0 
within marriage and should 
constitute a criminal offence; 
that the definition of rape 
should include all physical 
I coercion of women; and that 
I rape victims must be treated 
more sympathetically by the 
police and the courts.” The 
group is also setting up self- 
defence classes and hopes to g e 
a rape crisis centre off the 
ground. Contact them c/o 
Brighton Women’s Centre. Old 
Presbyterian Church, North 
Rd, Brighton. 



American Patchwork Quilts 
24 September—9 October. 
Exhibition open 2.00—6.00 
daily incl Sundays (Fridays 
until 8.00) at Peckover House 
(National Trust), North Brin** 
Wisbech, Cambs. “Although 
quilt patterns and materials 
went to America with Engl» s ° o 
& European settlers in the 1 
& 18th centuries, it is now 
recognised that American 
needlewomen in the 19 th & 
20th centuries have made a 
unique design contribution 
with their quilts.” Organised 

by the Wisbech Society, 
Museum Square, Wisbech, 
Cambs PE13 1ES. Admission 
free. 

A Litany For W’omen Artis* 5 
30 September. 8.00 performed 1 
at Camden Women’s Centre as 
above, of “a sound-poem by 


Hannah O’Shea, for unacco 


>mP al 




a iaunau w ouea, lur 

ied voice, in celebration of ( 

life and work of women artist 5 

the past”. Entrance 50p (30p 

unemployed). All women 

welcome. 

Birmingham Women Artists ^ 
“As the Birmingham Women s 
Artists Group we would like 
the next National Women’s 
Liberation Conference (Bir¬ 
mingham April 78) to contain 
a strong feminist arts element 
in many forms; performance, 
photography, music, street 
and pub theatre. We would 
like these aspect to be an „ 
integral part of the conference. 
Send your seggestions and 
ideas to Phil Goodall, 35 
Cambridge Rd, Kings Heath, 
Birmingham 139UE. 
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Custody 

October. 7.00 meeting at 2A 
Paul’s Rd, London Nl. The 
^gnts °f Women Collective is 
P anning a one-day workshop 
/ n child custody. They want 
,- le P and contributions from 
e minists with experience in 

arv area ^ u ^J ects: contempor- 
Jy welfare reports, personal 
x Perience in custody cases, 
fusing link-ups, historical 
Perspective, lesbian custody, 

* r s fighting for custody, 
e Ie Sal profession, and 
eorieg of child development. 
Retails from Elaine (01-633 
cii* <by) or Ann (01-607 
°^1 evenings). 

Education As An Art 
ctober. 2.^0 meeting at 
^udolf Steiner House, 35 Park 
• st ’ London NWl, to discuss 
-artmg a f ree R uc joIf Steiner 
°°l in London. Tea and 
a Vspace for children. Details 
/ n °. m Anni or Glen Saunders 
1U1-444 0864). 

Postal Depressives Anonymous 
of m Ve ry aware that people are 
and n UnabIe to 6 et to meetings 
l^^hat some depressives do 


not even have a DA group in 
their area. Would anyone be 
interested in helping me start 
a ‘Postal DA’?” Contact Sue 
Martin, 1 Millar Place, Morn- 
ingside, Edinburgh EH105HJ. 

Women In Yorkshire 
Any women in the manual 
trades (building, mechanics, 
painting) who feel isolated, 
contact Jenny Tizzard, 12 Salt- 
burn Terrace, Bradford 8. Also 
any women with ideas and 
suggestions for a meeting to 
discuss problems of women in 
trade unions, and strategies, 
contact Carole Moss, Flat 3, 

1 Cunliffe Villas, Bradford 
BD87AN (0274-34844). 

Apology 

From Sally Cline and Margrit 
Shildrick, who had asked help 
with their research on bisex¬ 
uality, and lesbian mothers. 
They’ve not been able to ans¬ 
wer letters because of Sally’s 
accident in a parafin blaze. 
They are starting work again 
now, and hope people will 
contact them at 45 Canning 
St, Liverpool 8. 

Correction 

Spare Rib 61 (On the Road: 
London) listed the wrong 
telephone number for the 
Older Women’s Collective. The 


correct number is 01-994 2357. 



A 


From Celine and Julie go boating 



Tv* 

Is * ^°men*s Cinema 
an . irlin 8 a g a m in Mid-Oct 
frn Wl11 h °P eful ly operate 

CinlT 3 Club room at The C 
aren 1 ? 13 ' ^ ro R ramme detaih 
c u_ , c °nfirmed yet, but 
as a ^ n Wltb A Woman’s Pla 

20 > n en ' 8 Se as °n 
thlwi tober ' 5 November. 

Theatre, 

ab ^t anrf K 1 ' 332 6535) - ' 
Adont by women >nclu 

Sait o ™ ezaros/H unga 
/U S\ U he Earth (Biebern 
’’ rhre e Women (Altm 


US) and more, all followed by 
a discussion. Also a one-day 
event. Details from the Glas¬ 
gow Women’s Centre as above. 

Save The Other Cinema 
Set up in early 1970, The 
Other Cinema have promoted 
the work of independent film 
makers, both as distributors 
and exhibitors. They’ve shown 
political documents like How 
Yukong Moved The Mountains , 
The Confessions Of Winifred 
Wagner, Riddles Of The Sphinx 
... In order to survive they 
need to raise £25,000 by the 
end of the year. If you want 
to help the fundraising campaign 
contact The Other Cinema, 

12/13 Little Newport St, 

London WC2 (01-734 8508). 



Recollections Of An 80 Year 
Old Feminist 

22 September. 7.30 meeting at 
the Glasgow Women’s Centre, 

57 Miller St, to discuss a taped 
interview. 

Supporting The Parents Of 
Handicapped Children 

23 September. 7.30 talk at the 
Women’s Research and Resour¬ 
ces Centre, 27 Clerkenwell 
Close, London EC1 (01-253 
7568L Speaker: Caroline 
Glendinning (York Univ). 

Radical Feminist Theory 
29 September. 7.30 Meeting 
at the Glasgow Women’s 
Centre as above, to discuss the 
papers of the Radical/Revolu¬ 
tionary Feminist Conference 
(Edinburgh July 77). 

Women L The Crisis 
29 September. A meeting at 
Centerprise, 136 Kingsland 
High St, London E8, on the 
double oppression of women 
under capitalism, how it has 
come about, and how we can 
fight back. Organised by the 
Anarchist Workers Assoc/ 
Libertarian Communist Group. 

SW Regional Women’s Libera¬ 
tion Conference 
1 October. 10.00-6.00 at 12 
North St, Crediton, Devon. 

Ideas for workshops, offers of 
papers welcome. Creche and 
accommodation available. 
Information from Carole 
Glucker, 9 Alexandra Terrace, 
Exeter, Devon (0392-33415). 

Irish Women’s Liberation 
Conference 

1/2 October. See News. 

Women In Fleet Street 

7 October. 8.00 talk at the 
WRRC as above. Speaker: 

Roger Smith (Essex Univ.). 

Equal Opportunities 

8 October. 11.00—5.00 day- 
school at the Nottingham 
Teachers Centre, Cranmer St, 
Nottingham. Primarily for 
NUT members, but NATFHE, 
NUS and others also welcome. 
Speakers and discussion on 
equal pay, maternity/paternity 
leave, nurseries, sexism in 
books and curriculum, 
organising and campaigning 
within the union. Creche 

and overnight accommodation 
available. Organised by the 
Notts Div NUT (YT Section). 
Register (£1) in advance with 
Tina Pamplin, 4 Melrose 
Avenue, Sherwood, Notting¬ 
ham (0602-601588). 

Women in Eastern Europe 
8 October. 10.30-5.00 meeting 
in the TV Room, London 
School of Economics, Houghtor 
St, London WC2, to discuss 
“bourgeois-feminist move¬ 
ments, the current debate in 
the press on the family and 


the future of the Women In 
Eastern Europe Newsletter* 
Contact Wanda (01-263 2741) 
if you need a creche. 

Legal & Financial Indepen¬ 
dence 

9 October. One-day conference 
at the Camden Women’s 
Centre, Rosslyn Lodge, 
Lyndhurst Rd, London NW3, 
to discuss the future and 
direction of the campaign; 

“we are thinking of launching 
a ‘Don’t get married girls’ cam¬ 
paign this autumn to try and 
focus attention of the contin¬ 
uing enforced dependency of 
women ...” Details from 214 
Stapleton Hall Rd, London N4. 

Feminism, Sexuality And 
Abortion 

15 October. 10.00 Midlands 
Socialist Feminist Conference 
at Lanchester Poly, Coventry, 
to rethink strategies for control 
over our own bodies, away from 
“the limited and defensive 
struggles over abortion in the 
parliament and legal spheres.” 
Contact Carolyn Pickering, 37 
Gaveston Rd, Leamington Spa, 
Warcks (0926-32965) for 
registration and papers. 

Sex Discrimination and Tax 
15 October. 10.00-1.00 half¬ 
day seminar at Swedenborg 
House, 20/21 Bloomsbury Way, 
London WC1. Organised by the 
National Council for Civil 
Liberties, 186 King’s Cross Rd, 
London WC1. Fee £1.50 



South London Women’s Centre 
Bop 

7 October. 8.00 at St Matthews 
Meeting Place, London SW2. 
Jam Today playing and disco. 

£1 (50p unemployed). Mixed. 

London Women’s Discos 
Tues. 8.00-11.00 at the Sols 
Arms, Drummond St, NWl. 

Bar and vegetarian food. 
Entrance 50p. 

Wed. 8.00-11.00 at the Prince 
Albert, Wharfdale Rd, Nl. Bar. 
Entrance 25p. 

Fri. 8.00-11.00 at the Heming- 
ford Arms, Offord Rd, Nl. 

Bar. Entrance 20p. 

Sat. 7.30-11.00 Upstairs Room 
at the Royal Albert, Bolney 
St, SW8. Bar. Entrance 30p. 
Sun. 7.30-10.30 Upstairs Room 
as above. 

Voice Liberation 
Every Thur. 8.00 at Action 
Space, 16 Chenies St, London 
WC1. Vocal workshop with 
Frankie Armstrong. Fee 30p 
to cover rent. 

Clapperclaw 

“We are a four-women folk 
band which got together to play 
at benefits, radical conferences 
We use satire and humour 
...” Contact them at 15 Mat- 
cham Rd, London Ell (01- 
>555 5248). 
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T he group was actually start¬ 
ed by a black social worker 
together with some household 
workers. There are now about 
200 members, all women, with 
their own office and a govern¬ 
ment grant. From the beginning 
it was the household workers 
themselves who did the organis¬ 
ing and produced the monthly 
newsletter. Most of the women 
involved came from South 
America and the West Indies 
with high hopes of improving 
their economic situation or to 
escape political repression (for 
instance in Chile and El 
Salvador). Others were French 
Canadian. Some came from 
Europe where they’d been 
effected by unemployment 
and the cuts. In Canada house¬ 
work was all they could find. 

We had general meetings once 
a month. From these, women 
were elected to the Steering 
Committee which met once a 
week to deal with more day- 
to-day organisation, and to 
various other committees — 
newsletter, publicity/recruit¬ 
ment, working on a work con¬ 
tract and against the proposed 
repressive Immigration Bill. 

All the meetings and newsletters 
had to be in French, Spanish 
and English. Things tended to be 
done slowly and with tolerance. 
Being a grassroots organisation 
had its difficulties — for instance, 
Sunday, our usual meeting day 
was also our precious time-off, 
and often people wanted to talk 
about their own individual 
work problems rather than any¬ 
thing wider-ranging. But our 
strength was that we knew 
the specific problems and what 
demands would help. 

The HWA’s basic demands 
are to be included in the new 
Minimum Wage Law; for accept¬ 
ance and legalisation of a con¬ 
tract to regulate hours, pay, 
over-time, work description, 
maternity leave, holidays etc, 
and for recognition of the HWA 
(though there was still debate 
about whether and how to 
.become a union). 

Behind these demands there 
are horror stories. One woman 
was paid ten dollars a week — 
when she'd finished the house¬ 
work she’d be taken to her 
employer’s factory to work 
there. One woman worked for 
an alcoholic and ended up 
using her own pay to feed the 
family. A woman from 
Jamaica complained to her boss 
about being asked to paint the 
house. She was told if she 
wasn’t satisfied, there were 
“plenty more jack-asses waiting 
to come”. It is quite usual to 
be paid 20 dollars below the 70 
dollars recommended by the 
immigration authorities. I was 
employed for ten months as a 
“mother substitute” in a one 
parent family. Though my 
situation wasn’t as extreme as 



In Montreal, Canada, the Household 
Workers Association was set up in 1976 
so that women employed in private homes 
as cleaners, maids, nannies and kitchen staff 
could meet together and demand better conditions. 
An English woman who worked there for a 
year explains why the organisation 
started and how it works. 

CANADA: 

Domestic 
Workers Meet 


many, I worked at least 60 
hours a week, was one of the 
family when work was to be 
done but back in the domestic 
servant role at other times. 

And if you complain, you’re in 
the very vulnerable position of 
living in the same house as 
the employer. Even when I 
had “time off”, I always felt I 
had to go out because if I was 
in my employer would go out 
and leave me with the kids. 


Insecurity of a Work Permit... 
A woman from Guyana was 
facing difficulties renewing her 
work permit and bringing her 
son over. Alone in an alien 
country and alone in the home, 
most household workers live 
under the insecurity of a work 
permit — when theirs expires, 
they are usually in the same 
economic position as when they 
arrived, for though wages are 
higher in Canada, they have 
probably had to pay their 
own fares there and have to 
send money home or bring 


their families over. And so they 
can only scrape by in Canada. 

Work permits can be 
renewed only a few times, then 
comes the battle to become a 
“landed immigrant” if one 
wants to stay. The authorities 
say you have to go back to your 
own country to apply for this. 
Even if you obtain this status, 
it’s hard to change your type 
of work — one Jamaican has 
been in Canada for 25 years 
and is still doing domestic work 
though she’d really hoped for 
something better. 

The HWA is fighting the 
proposed Immigration Bill, 
which will make it necessary 
for all immigrants and visitors 
to have an entry visa, and illegal 
for visitors to apply for work 
permits once in the country. 
“Landed immigrant” status will 
be dependent on settling in 
remote areas and taking work 
refused by Canadian citizens. 
Police powers will be greatly 
increased. By barely mentioning 
people on work permits, the 


new Bill provides no protection 
or security, tacitly accepting 
that their numbers will increase 
and they will continue to do 
the lowest paid work and to 
pay income tax, medical and 
unemployment insurance, with¬ 
out benefiting from their con¬ 
tributions. They will be used 
both as cheap labour and as 
scape-goats for Canada’s 
economic crisis (in Quebec 
Province there’s nearly ten pe r 
cent unemployment). 

Beginning to Discuss House¬ 
work 

In all countries housework is 
still regarded as “women’s 
work”, not really work at all 
and not deserving the same pay 
as other jobs. Within the HWA 
it was beginning to be recognise 
that, though not directly P TO ~ 
ductive itself, our housework 
and childcare is part of the 
productive process — it frees 
the men and women we work 
for to make more profits for 
industries and companies. Iff 
legal association were recogni- 
sed and a work contract enfor¬ 
ced, household workers would 
begin to be seen as doing a 
proper job. There wasn’t 
much discussion about the 
relationship between ourselves, 
paid to work in other peopl e s 
houses, and women doing un¬ 
paid housework for themselves 
and their families. But if we 
win better pay and condition 
it should raise the status of 
housework generally. 

The next step would be to 
demand socialised housework 
and childcare facilities so that 
this wouldn’t have to be the 
life work of one section of 
society. 

Most members of HWA 5ee 
the task of organising around 
housework in a short-term 
merely to improve working 
conditions. Others, who’ve 
been involved in socialist 
groups, see it as only part of 
political work, but the part 
in which they, as women and 
household workers, can be 
most useful. This is not a 
split in the group, but the 
beginning of trying to decide 
which direction to take. 

When I left Canada this 
July, the HWA was beginning ^ 
to cooperate with other group 5 
the Minimum Wage Group ( an 

organisation for non-unionised 

workers, mainly women, like 
waitresses and homeworkers) 
and Office Workers. It was also 
making contact with women s 
centres, but I think the HWA 
would see contact with the 
feminist movement mainly in 
terms of reaching new members, 
women already employed as 
household workers. □ 

Do you know of any organisation 
in Britain like the Household 
Workers Association in Canada? 

If so. please contact SR News. 
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HOLLAND: 

Home Births 
Threatened 

Holland, the country with the second best 
mother and baby survival rates in Europe, also has 
the highest level of home births — but the ability to have 
a baby at home seems to be under threat. Anna Briggs 
investigated on a recent stay in Amsterdam. 


| n a discussion with Professor 
Klustermann of the Wilhelmina 
jjasthuis, Amsterdam (the city’s 
ea °ing obstetrician and an 
avid supporter of home births), 
Was rev ealed that the propor- 
!° n home births was going 
ever y year — whereas in 
50, 70% of births were at 
* n 1973 it had been only 
and in 1975 only 47%. 
tv tbe fr rs t time, more 
utch babies are born in 
hospital than at home. 

. ^any factors are involved in 
is change, according to 
ustermann. Younger gynae- 
0 ogists in Holland are influen- 
by international develop- 
* nts , as they practise 

/. "/rely in hospitals and clinics 
* 'iere women stay for 24 hours 
-er delivery), they no longer 
ac e h°nie births, and regard them 

35 abnormal. 

housing in Holland is inade- 
ate and though women have 
fo Pa ^ guilders (about £65) 

if tvf lome or hospital delivery, 
or ^ ave eifc her bad housing 
jj 0 a . ni^dical” reason for a 
f rf S ^ ,ta ^ delivery, they can get 
th 6 treatrnent through one of 
e various insurance schemes — 
e as° n to opt for hospital. A 

getTu* 1 W ^° sta y s at home can 
a m su bsidised assistance of 
ten* ternit y nur *® f° r the first 
tho ^ ays » but Klustermann 
if Ihis would soon be cut 
u. * Um bers choosing to stay at 
J *ne fell below 25%. And as 


there is no “flying squad”, a 
woman in trouble has to be 
moved to hospital in the middle 
of labour. 

Klustermann is convinced 
that with good ante-natal care 
and screening the outcome of 
home deliveries can be fairly 
predicted. In one of his surveys, 
of the 50% of first-time mothers 
delivered at home, only 10% had 
any unforeseen complications — 
and of a large group of women 
having their second or subse¬ 
quent child, only 2% had any 
trouble — because their previous 
“history” was well-screened. 

A study of 5,000 women is 
now being concluded, in which 
very few unforseen develop¬ 
ments occurred in the labours 
of a group selected to stay at 
home after a good first delivery. 


No Problem? 

Most young women I spoke to 
in Holland were quite clear 
in their minds that “hospital 
was safest” for having babies. 
They didn’t see the pressure 
to go into hospital as a problem 
- and felt they could always 
change their doctor or midwife 
if they disagreed. 

With other British women 
from self-help and Home 
Confinement Society groups, I 
talked to Dutch women in 
Amsterdam’s women’s house, 
both informally and in a meet¬ 
ing attended by mothers, preg¬ 
nant women, midwives and 
doctors. Jetske Spanjer, who’s 
been involved in translating 
Our Bodies, Ourselves into 
Dutch, and is now writing a 
book on breastfeeding, felt the 


24-hour stay clinic deliveries 
were the “thin end of.the wedge” 
and accepted that once obstet¬ 
ricians got most women into 
hospitals for births, intervention 
would become more common. 

Other women thought that 
intervention wasn’t common 
and that childbirth in hospital 
was “natural” — if they’d heard 
Klustermann’s fears about the 
connections between many 
Dutch consultants and obstet¬ 
ricians in America, and about 
the attempt to undermine the 
status of midwives, I felt they 
wouldn’t have been so sure. 
Though shocked to hear of the 
level of intervention in Britain 
and the USA, they didn’t think 
this was a problem in Holland. 

What we couldn’t find out 
was exactly why 30% or more of 
women who originally said they 
wanted to stay at home changed 
their minds. “Complications 
during pregnancy” is an all- 
embracing term to explain this 
change — in Britain a “complica¬ 
tion” can be found for every 
woman who wants to hold out 
against the “active management 
of labour” in hospital. We felt 
that Dutch women needed to be 
more on guard — before obstet¬ 
ricians take control of their 
bodies as they have ours. And at 
the same time, women in Britain 
and America need the help of 
Dutch sisters who can say “Look - 
50% of us have our babies at 
home, and we survive!”□ 



Childbrth is at home, where women have more control of their labour . . 
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NEWS 


TAKING 

REFUGE 


WARNING 

Anyone intending to take action 
about the incest case reported — 
inaccurately - in SR 62, p 29, 
please first contact Sarah Nelson 
or Audrey Middleton on Belfast 
667100 or 662082. 
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DUBLIN: On August 30. seven 
women and 18 children from 
the refuge in Harcourt Street 
occupied the “Overseas Club 
in Harcourt Terrace. 

There were 117 people in 
the refuge that night. The 
Legion of Mary who own the 
premises are at present trying 
to sell them. They had closed 
their 30-flat hostel, perhaps 
because they were not getting 
enough converts to Catholic* 
ism. If they do sell the 
building, the money they 
receive must go to a charity* 
The Legion of Mary have not 
contacted Women’s Aid. Whe 
Women’s Aid contacted them, 
they said they could stay i n 
the building for a few days* 
but Women’s Aid told them 
they were not leaving. 

So far media treatment has 
been good and it’s been in all 
the national dailies, on radio 
and television. The police 
didn’t interfere with the occu¬ 
pation, and local people are 
supporting Women’s Aid. 

This is one of the most 
radical actions to have taken 
place in Ireland recently, *nu 
all the more astounding as 
Women’s Aid in Ireland (u n * 
like Britain) has very few l* n r-j 
with the women’s movement -- 
A member ot 
Irishwomen Unite* 
Donations , telegrams and 
letters of support to: Women s 
Aid , Box 79 l t Dublin 1, 
Ireland. 


RAPE ACTION 

Women Against Rape invaded 
the Guardian's offices on 
July 26 in protest at an 
article by Harold Jackson 
called ‘The Rapist’s Reply’* M 
The article, a “humorous 
attack on the current feminist 
debate on rape, missed the 
essential point — that rape is an 
act of violence against women 
rather than over-passionate 


NEWS COPYDATES 
SR 64: September 23 
SR 65: October 21 
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„ sen's University of Bel** 

The Quee n s w _ ;—-- 

OJ ncil oUh» s»u d « nt * un, ° n 

“^SSSSSSSS 

teles 
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At first the Students* Union 
agreed informally to have the 
conference in union buildings. 
The planning group sent a 
formal request to the union’s 
Education & Welfare Secretary, 
Ursula Hanson, clearly stating 
that they were inviting all 
interested women’s groups in 
Northern Ireland and Eire. 
Ursula Hanson’s reply (shown 
left) asking for more informa¬ 
tion showed no understanding 
of the Women’s Liberation 
Movement, its autonomy or 
its looseness of structure. 

In reply to this letter, the 
planning group said they were 
inviting all interested women 
without exclusion, that they 
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| e minists throughout Ireland planned their first big 
ve^-p rence ~ but the Students Union of Queen’s Uni- 
to lt y» Belfast refused to accommodate it: for women 
0r ganise together to fight their oppression is — 
J’Parently - sexist. 

* Ce feminists from 
^or?K S ?rou P s throughout the 
Belf ^ ave ^ een meeting in 
f eri ^ to plan a National Con¬ 
ed Tu* for w omen interest- 
Lih 1 all-Ireland Women’s 
hel * rat ‘° n Conference, to be 
a j f m Belfast on October 1—2, 

nitv t0 prov,c * e “ an opportu- 
0 f y to start a loose association 
ea c 8r ° Ups which would support 
p r other’s campaigns, demos, 
dj^^ ^tching, etc . . .” and to 
°f W 55 theor V and strategy 
f ut 0rTie n’s Liberation and the 
I re l^ re ^°f the Movement in 

conference will not 
at the Queen’s University as 
finally planned. 
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did not have a name as an 
organisation but that the 
Students* Union could refer to 
them as the planning commit¬ 
tee for a women’s conference 
and that, as is common 
practice elsewhere, men 
would not be admitted to the 
conference — but that other 
students’ unions had been 
used for women-only 
conferences. 

They then received another 
letter ( shown right). 

The planning group are 
determined to fight this 
decision, and are even more 
determined to go ahead with 
the conference. They have been 
offered space in the Extra- 
Mural Department, just across 
the road from the Union. 

Sue Slipman, president of the 
National Union of Students, 
to which the Union of Students 
in Ireland is affiliated, is 
“very surprised** at the 
decision of Queen’s Students’ 
Union executive. As a union, 
the NUS does not hold women- 
only conferences, and its rules 
state that where union finances 
are im>olved groups must be 
open to all students — but 
union facilities can be used by 


Iq Angered by its flippant 
W *R went to the Guar- 
re ? to demand the right of 
’ The y arrived when the 
i Put y e ditor was 4t in an 
Por t an t conference” (the 
1 or being away) and were 
to h l ° retUrn at 12.30 to talk 
bur 1,m * The y waited outside, 
and^ 8 c . opies l be article 
‘Th han di°g out leaflets saying, 
e Guardian condones rape.” 
At 12.30, thinking they 


were being locked out, they 
rushed the doors, and after 
some scuffling between them 
and security men were all 
allowed upstairs. The deputy 
editor agreed to give them 
equal space to reply, and their 
article duly appeared the 
next week. 

WAR said: “The Guardian 
pretends to be a liberal paper” 
but printing ‘The Rapist's 
Reply’ shows “they still find 


rape a rather humorous 
subject. We made it clear we 
don’t find it funny.” 

Suzanne Lowry of the 
Guardian women’s page said 
she was “glad that women can 
make their presence felt in this 
way”, though she personally 
didn’t agree with the leaflets. 
She felt the protest made some 
impact on people working on 
the paper. “I thought it was 
funny but it shook the men.”D 


organisations that are closed to 
some students and, as the Irish 
planning group said, students’ 
union buildings have been used 
by Women’s Liberation Confer¬ 
ences in Britain in the past. 

Sue Slipman says she wants 
to encourage the use of union 
facilities by the Women’s 
Liberation Movement. “There 
is nothing in NUS policy that 
is against supporting an auto¬ 
nomous women’s movement.” 
She has undertaken to write 
to Queen’s to find out if they 
have misunderstood NUS 
policy in some way. 

Of course NUS policy on 
student women's groups 
remains. A university or 
college women’s group cannot 
get money from their union 
unless they hold some mixed 
meetings, no matter how 
counter-productive or even 
destructive such meetings are.D 
Ruth Wallsgrove 

All-Ireland Women'* Liberation 
Conference, October 1-2, at the 
Extra Mural Department of Queen's 
University Belfast. Proposed work¬ 
shops on Women in Eire: Sexuality; 
Health, Structure; Violence against 
women; "Feminism, Socialism and 
Republicanism". And fun! — book¬ 
stalls, posters, films, videos, Satur¬ 
day night bop. 

Registration £3; £1.50 for non- 
earner s. 

Accommodation on people's 
floors or if necessary in cheap B&Bs. 
Creche provided. Please bring 
your own eating utensils and 
sleeping bag. 

Registration to Pat Allen, Dept of 
Genetics, Queen's University, David 
Keir Building, Stranmillis Road, 
Belfast. 

Advance papers to Audrey 
Middleton, 13 Sandymount Street, 
Belfast. Contact numbers Belfast 
6620B2; Portstewart 3964. 
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WORK NEWS^^iiTo" 680 . 

\ ^-^ — - about ‘Women’s Lil 

W<M\c\cyMcj IvtnnCvj 

“The first unit covers issues like: clothing recommendations for 
business-related functions .. . and guidelines to gracious enter¬ 
tainment ... The student learns that a happy tranquil home is a 
haven from the work day ‘battle ground’.” The course in 
question ‘How To Advance Your Husband’s Career’ comes in a 
package complete with course notes and two videotapes lasting 
two hours, presented by Mildred Johnson, management 
consultant. 



If scrubbing your husband’s 
back is not your scene, do not 
despair, because Advanced 
Systems International, the 
American company which 
devises the courses, has some¬ 
thing in store for any able and 
willing person ... so long as 
you bear some “basic insights 
of sound management philo¬ 
sophy” in mind. The student 
has to learn “that material 
abundance is not the only, 
and perhaps not the best basis 


for justifying the profit 
system; . . . free enterprise 
can also mean social, political, 
and spiritual freedoms.” 

So if you want to be a 
career-woman, there is a place 
for you. But you cannot expect 
everybody to accept this 
right away, especially men. To 
make it easier all round there 
is Course 1090 ‘Women: The 
Emerging Resource — How To 
Manage Women’, in which the 
participants are encouraged “to 


bourse # 1090 

Women: The 
Emerging Resource. 


isolate their own attitudes 
about ‘Women’s Lib’ and its 
effects on business”. A Dr. 
Herzberg then psychologises 
away on tape about the cultural 
reasons for men’s opposition, 
and the course continues with 
a discussion on why manage¬ 
ment should be concerned 
with the issues raised by 
Women’s Rights: it’s the law, 
there’s the social pressure, 
and there are of course poten¬ 
tial gains to business (meaning 
women are more malleable, 
less organised and satisfied 
with less power). 

It may take some counsell¬ 
ing though for women to 
become “better motivated 
and more career-minded”. But 
once in the field of manage-, 
ment, most women “speak of 
their feeling of ‘belonging’ — 
the feeling that what they are 
doing is making a difference 
in the society that they are 
shaping.” 

These course outlines were 
sent to the Training Officer for 
a large engineering company 
in England who sent them on 
to us. They clearly demonstrate 
the capitalist approach to 
women: if they won’t be 
docile ‘home-makers’, then 
incorporate their demands for 
equality and financial inde¬ 
pendence by screwing the 
most out of them at work 
outside. □ Anny Brackx 


Watchdogs 
and wages 


After a strike lasting seven 
weeks, 140 women and 20 
men working at the American 
owned Essex International 
Company, Milwinning, Ayr¬ 
shire, decided to take over the 
factory and stage a ‘sit in’ and 
‘lock out*. 

“We feel disappointed and 
angry that it’s come to this,” 
said a spokeswoman. “But 
after seven weeks of being 
ignored we hoped it just might 
force the management to 
negociate”. 

The strike began as a 
protest over the use of time 
sheets, stopwatches, and 
repeated requests by the 
management to step up pro¬ 
duction. 

“These things are used in 
factories that operate bonus 
schemes. We have been offered 
nothing — yet they expect 
us to fill in time sheets, work 



under a stop watch, ask 
permission to leave our section 
for any reason. It’s like being 


4 Two of the women in the Essex 
International occupation 
£ in school again. If they expect 

< us to do that sort of thing 
^ they should pay us more.” 

O The women’s wages 

^ average £25 after all deduc¬ 
ts tions, around £10 less than 
x other companies pay women 
o workers on the same estate, 

- and £7 less than Essex Inter- 
_ national pay their fellow 
° workers in Northern Ireland. 

< The women who are in 

w their twenties and under come 
mostly from the council houses 
in Kilwinning. 25% are the 
only main wage earner. Most of 
the women have children who 
are dependent financially on 
them. The women collect £9 
a week strike money payed 
by their union, AUEW, and 
all feel the decrease. 

To date the situation 
remains in deadlock, the 
management will not negociate 
unless the strikers go back to 
work, and the women will not 
go back until they have an 
assurance that the watchdog 
technique will not be used. 
“Meanwhile eveiybody waits, 
it’s a right war on nerves.” □ 
Sandi Ritchie-Urquhart 


Blundered 

judgement 

A tribunal decision that a 
woman sales officer at Clay 
Cross Quarry Services should 
be paid the same as a man 
doing the same job was 
reversed at appeal by Judge 
Kilner-Brown. 

He ruled that the firm was 
entitled to pay the man £8 
a week extra because he’d 
been earning more in a 
previous job and wouldn’t 
work for less. 

Pat Turner of the General 
and Municipal Workers 
Union, Judith Hunt of TASS 
and Jean Coussins, women s 
officer of the National 
Council for Civil Liberties, 
issued a joint protest: “If 
to stand, this blundered and j 
irresponsible judgement coulu 
prove the biggest blow f against 
equal pay for women” since 
the introduction of the Act. 

Pat Turner added: “It has 
been a recognised ploy of 
employers over the past six 
years to try and segregate 
men from women at work, in 
order to prevent equal pay 
comparisons. Employers 
will now be thanking the 
Appeal Tribunal for providing 
them with the means to 
integrate jobs — and still pa> 
men more. The only excuse 
they need is that men were 
previously on higher earnings* 
which is almost always the 


New benefit for 
disabled women 

Women who are married and 
disabled are now entitled to a 
£10.50 a week tax-free, non- 
means-tested pension from 
DHSS, if they are “incapable 
of their normal household ft 
duties and also of paid work. 
An estimated 40,000 wom 


will qualify for this new bend 
which comes in on November 
17. Another 5,000 women 
receiving national insurance 
benefits will get only a percen 
tage of this amount. 

Organisations fighting f° r 
the rights of the disabled ha'f. 
campaigned for this pension 1° 
years. At least now a disabled 
woman who is married can 
have her own allowance P l1 ' 
she’s getting wages for non* 
housework and not as her rig* 1 
to be independent. □ 

STOP PRESS: The occupation 
is over. From October 5 the 
company will raise their wag^ 
above those of their counter¬ 
parts in Derry, and the workers 
will accept work timing, work 
sheets and other management 
proposals. 
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^ ter lh c Appeal Court 
toped ACAS — the govern- 
nt * COnc iliBtion service — 
j* ter tne APEX leadership 
a mp ed the mass picket, 

seemed like the begin- 
"“>8 Of the end for the 
JFl *nwick strikers (see SR 61). 

. «ut with the TUC congress 
.toing, demands for official 
_*on bans on light, heat and 
N 0 Sk £ ff ic * services to the 
Un th k° ndon company came 
e r at a special delegate confer¬ 
ee on Grunwick held in 

i»H k ° n Au Z ust 23 » organ- 
£ db y the South East 
^onal Council of the TUC. 

conference was ac *ver- 
Co . as a call-out to action, a 
Cn / l,ng together of energy to 
w ^ c .^ ct the strategy which 
^ Q defeat Grunwick boss 

^or P e ^ at ^ ona ^ Association 
sv hre edom and the capitalist 
all A m * tse ^- ^ wasn’t that at 
..^resolution for the TUC 
ty. ^ en prepared beforehand, 
h 1 Was wan ted? A show of 
fau ds and a *°t of noise in 

* a vour. 

8te ^tainly the applause was 
r j ? d y* overwhelming in the 
Wn ^ aces * f° r tbe Crickle- 
bl °i P° s tnien who had 
*®elr G runw ick’s mail for 
s ~ , s - But only two women 
k. ke at all, and no one 
Wo U ^ °ut that it’s a 
feK 010 . 0 ' 5 struggle or mentioned 
Di .‘ ,n ‘ st participation in the 
H feting. 

bee^ €re tne f e minists who’ve 
th e n lnv olved not aware that 
V,v Con ference was happening? 

<t re they unable to get 
| et r ® dent ials” which would 
. hem in? Either possibility 
Ws up problems to sort out. 
We 

(' A as ked Jayaben Desai, Strike 
»h rnm *ttee Treasurer, what 
^ thought about the way the 
^,5* X national leadership 
* ' F ‘ d off the mass picketing 
!. y J n August. 

h't ^ ost of the ladies dis- 
, s ee d with calling it off. It 
called off by force, by 
v [ eat s and confusion.” APEX 
^ 5 c °rnplaining of losing 

*tr ?^ ers ’ tbreaten * n g to cut 
pay an( j throwing the 
^ e book at the strikers; 

u ^ing divisions among them. 
r . were the women so 
luff .“Because they were 

sta ^ ring a ,ot * havin ^ t° 
j )o na outside all the time. The 
t L ys We re more careless, and 
ey got confused. But now 



Lobbying the TUC: a motion to continue and intensify financial and 
practical aid to the strikers was passed unanimously. Grantham, head of 
APEX, said that as mass picketing hadn't stopped the company they must 
use “brains instead of heart” and needed “sophisticated and detailed 
planning”. 

In the visitors’ gallery. Strike Committee Secretary Mahmood Ahmed 
said the motives behind the motion were stronger than the motion itself 
— “We repeat that the only way to stop this company is to cut off all 
supplies and services.” 


they are strong again.” 

It was the leadership too 
who insisted on converting the 
July 11 day of action into an 
inoffensive demonstration. “It 
was my biggest heart-breaking 
day of the whole dispute,” Ms 
Desai said, “because these 
people came with their hearts 
to help us and we were saying 
with our own voice — under 
force from the APEX leader¬ 
ship — don’t help. It was 
terrible.” 

Now that Scarman’s inquiry 
has recommended that Ward 
reinstate the strikers and 
recognise the union, and 
Ward has resolved to ignore it, 
there’s a stronger initiative to 
cut off services to the firm 
and restore mass picketing. 

August is over now. “Some¬ 
times we get a bit desperate. 
But we always get up again,” 
said Ms Desai, “it’s like sitting 
down for a rest — we’re getting 
up again now ”□ 

Bea Campbell and Nell Myers 


Just two women spoke at the 
TUC on September 7, not 
counting Marie Patterson in the 
chair. One, Kate Losinska of 
the CPSA, the civil servants 
union, argued for better nur¬ 
sery provision, saying it was 
“ironic that when the govern¬ 
ment was claiming improve¬ 
ments in the position of women 
in society, it was also imple¬ 
menting measures to ensure that 
such progress was stillborn”. 

Congress called on the 
government to give priority to 
expanding nursery education 
facilities, and instructed the 
General Council to assist 
affiliated unions to set up 
workplace nurseries. 

The day before they’d agreed 
on the need to amend the 
Equal Pay Act so it would mean 
equal pay for work of equal 
value — because in the clothing 
industry for instance, women 
don’t do similar work to men. 

Thanks to Adrienne Margolis 
for information. 


Men sell 
better 

Image-conscious CBS Records 
has been accused of sex discri¬ 
mination in the way it selects 
people for jobs. 

Kathleen Doherty had 
worked for two years as a 
credit control assistant at CBS’s 
North Kensington depot until 
March when she saw a vacancy 
advertised for a sales office 
assistant at their head office 
in Central London. She, 
another woman and one man 
applied for the job from 
inside the company; eight 
women and six men applied 
from outside. 

Phyllis Morgan, personnel 
officer, selected five men and 
one woman for interview from 
the external applicants, along 
with all three internal appli¬ 
cants, and arranged that she 
and sales manager Michael 
Robertson would interview 
the outsiders on March 30. 

When one didn’t turn up, they 
called in the male internal 
applicant who was “well- 
known” to the personnel 
managers and worked just 
along the corridor at head 
office. 

Kathleen was interviewed 
the next morning, by Phyllis 
Morgan alone. She says 
Phyllis Morgan rang her that 
afternoon to announce that 
Michael Robertson had found 
a man at head office and wasn’t 
interested: “Don’t be too 
disappointed. I know it’s sex 
discrimination and all that but 
we feel men can sell better 
than women.” Kathleen says 
she was told to “brush up on 
her typing” and they’d try to 
find her an office job at head 
office. 

At the tribunal on August 
15, Phyllis Morgan gave a 
slightly different story: “I 
could tell Doherty was upset 
so in order to put her mind at 
rest I said ‘Sex discrimination 
and all that*. I didn’t say it 
was sex discrimination.” 

“Well,” broke in the trade 
union representative, “you’ve 
got me beat.” 

CBS will put their side on 
November 7 at Ebury Bridge 
Road tribunal, London SW1. 
The problem with such cases 
is that the onus of proof is 
on the woman who feels 
discriminated against — rather 
than on the company to prove 
its innocence. And discrimina¬ 
tion is notoriously subtle and 
difficult to prove.D 

Jill Nicholls 

Thanks to Brian Baker for 
information. 
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WHM 
EMERY 
WOMBN 
SHOULD KNOl/l/ 
HBOUTMIBRMTORS 

I As the first company to introduce vibrators into the U K. and 
having sold some hundred of thousands, we feel that we know 
more about them and their use than most 

I The most important thing to remember is. that thay do 
| work — providing the woman has no violent prejudice 
I against the use of artificial sexual stimulation. Some women 
find the shape off-putting. The phallic symbolism, deliberately 
I created by the makers to emphasize its sexual usage, gives 
them the impression that it is meant to be used as an artificial 
penis, and indeed it can and is so used. Some women, 
however, find the effect — when used in this way — to be 
more numbing than stimulating 

The vibrator is designed and is far more effective when used 
for clitoral stimulation and its undoubted value for this purpose 
I has been well established by Masters and Johnson in their 
book An Analysis of Human Sexual Response.’' In the book 
they describe how. using a similar device, they were able to 
bring to orgasm women who have never before reached a 
climax. 

These were extreme cases obviously. Normally, the vibrator is 
used to provide extra stimulation during love making and is 
particularly useful where the woman's response tends to be 
slow. And. of course, it is just as often used purely for per¬ 
sonal pleasure 

I Finally a word about quality. There are many different makes 
on the market today, all of similar design, ranging in quality 
from very good to absolutely useless. We have been selling 
I the same model for seven years and have enough confidence 
I m it to offer you our special money refund' service if you are 
I not satisfied. 

I If you want to experiment with your own personal vibrator, just 
I complete the coupon below. 


Please send me a Harmony Personal Vibrator 
11 enclose Cheque/P.0 / Cash for C3.50 (including postage and 
packing) 


| Nami:... 
Address 


Pellen Personal Products Ltd., 
Dept SR 

1* W*«t Drawn Road, London, N.15 


Classified 


events 


©Violence against women: Workers 
League public meeting with 
speakers and discussion. ‘The Roe- 
buck\ Tottenham Court Road, 
29th September, 8pm. 

courses 

©THE CHANGING PLACE OF 
WOMEN, 1800 TO THE PRESENT 
DAY. A two term course, meeting 
on Wednesdays 7.15-9.15pm at 
Goldsmith’s College, S.A.S.S., New 
Cross, London SE14 6NW, starting 
21st September. Further details 
College tel. 01-692 0211 or Frances 
Widdowson 01-852 0947 
©Mill-girls and maids-of-all-work. 
Women’s history course, based on 
biographies and oral evidence. 
Moston College, North Manchester. 
Thursdays 7pm from 29th Septem¬ 
ber. Phone Gaby Porter/Jill 
Liddington 061-798 0871 

Women’s studies 
in Wales* 

There will be 8 courses running 
in the Cardiff area this autumn: 
in Cardiff, Cowbridge, Newport, 
Merthyr and Pontypridd. Some of 
the courses will be in the evening 
some in the daytime, and one in 
Welsh. Hoping to nave creches. 

For further information contact: 
Jill Boden, Dept of Extramural 
Studies, 38 Park Place, Cardiff 
CF13BB 

©Are you over 25? Would you like 
to study science but feel you 
haven't the qualifications? 
‘RETURN TO STUDY IN 
SCIENCE”, on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from 10 till 3, is a new 
course designed to encourage 
people in a domestic situation to 
start studying science even if they 
have no previous experience. Write 
or phone for brochure to Margaret 
Levy, Southwark College (ILEA), 
209 Blackfriars Road, SE1. 01-928 
9441. 

©10 Week course on Women, 
Health and Society. The City 
University, Centre for Arts and 
Related Studies (Adult Education), 
St John’s Street, E.C.l. Starts 
5th October on Wednesdays from 
6.30-8.00. £3. A basic course for 
women about our bodies, our 
health and how our society and 
others deal with health. For more 
info, call Sue O’Sullivan 01-485 
2868 or call the Centre at the 
City University 01-253 4399. 


•women and social change 

APPROACHES THROUGH 
FILM: at the City Lit, Stukely St, 
WC2, from October 29th for ■» 
consecutive Saturday afternoons. 
Socialist-feminist issues Unionisa¬ 
tion, campaign films, representa¬ 
tions of class. Screenings each week 
include ‘Lucia’, ‘Nightcleaners, 
‘Union Maids’, work by London 
Women's Film Group, and selecte 
shorts. Phone 01-242 9872 

work offered . 

•NORTH KENSINGTON LAW 
CENTRE requires . . SOLICITOR 
admitted at least 3 years. To be 
responsible for criminal cases. * 
juvenile court to Crown Court, 
some of considerable complexify- 
GENERAL WORKER to assist m 
casework team. Legal experienc^ 
not necessary but must be able t 
type well. Phone Carol Barnes, 
01-969 7473 for further informa- 
tion. . 

•WOMAN needed to work witn 
two men, one woman, twetv 
children and their parents at Batter^ 
sea Action and Counselling Centt 
NURSERY. 20 hrs. Mornings. 
Further details 01-223 6663. 
©Libertarian communist P re ^ 
needs more workers. Experienc 
preferable. Box 636 
©LIVERPOOL. 

DUILDING V&+ 

alongside, trained c/oftem*'**" 
All of**. 

Sc*ne> Work, on icd 

/ WCT&&Y 

fManry Mrt <M\ ivorfc 
■ Hard 

lory hoiATS. Ac 
provided, -t- food »f 
rw^rrth or rr&rw .. Wv*- 
Atte- ofrejt 6 7$ 

BLAOKJZ/ 

PROJECT' = &ZO& 

- LIVERPOOL- 1* 

051 7°*} 5^ 

accommodation 

offered 

©Person preferably with y oU . 
child wanted for mixed coll ec }? r 
house, Brixton. Rinq 01-764 52*^• 

©M/Xferr? IAl&W CCU&tf* 

5 for more 

hV&T of w wort Ottfekfe’ P/ r •’ 
Integrate iVvcJi^te. 

still*, *** 

5.E.P..A. / ve^rn^ 
etr-. 7/ 

R=tv<, Shcffie-iai S. . ■ 

wanted 

©REFUGE from ‘Where - did 
wrong' parents needed desperate y 
for London student of Chinee- 
Ring Jane 01-828 8244 


SPREAD SPARE RIB ARQ. 

Help find new readers for Spare Rib. We’ll supply free G 
copies of old issues of Spare Rib You 

could put them in public places where people will read 
them, i.e. doctor, dentist and family planning waiting 
rooms, laundrettcS, hospi^|s^:ommon rooms. | 

Come and collect copie^dircctlylfrom the office - 
phone to check there’s^someone there before you come. | 

Alternatively, we’ll send you copies, hut, sadly, we have I 
to ask you to pay the postage - 

20 COPIES COSTS El^p&p) SEND TO: 

RAPK rnDtPQ 

27 CLERKENWELL CLOSE LONDON EC1 | 
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therapy/growth 



5®®H 


THERAPY WORK- 
9th October at 
AC 11 CENTRE, 58a KenUworth 
ested ^19. For women inter- 
in^ ln PERSONAL GROWTH, 
UNnp? 9 self AWARENESS, 
I VEMto STANDING ^ ASSERT- 
P ay ab r oS Gost * 10 deposit £5 
2oa in ac * vance to Jackie 01- 
_ ,5558 or Anna 01-946 1430 


SS?E* E FOR BIO-ENERGY” 
in °°y e sen Training courses 
in Bin €ner 9 y ~ Introductory days 
end _* ner< ?y every Sunda y Week- 
mo,/° u P s *** Bio-energy-massage- 
9rani^ ent 9 e stalt. Inquiries — pro- 
6£J mies 01-743 2437/write Box 

t5*^ c ho therapy from trained 
^nxiet tS *. 0r neuroses . phobias, 
°verp y> mi 9raine, sex problems, 
%r v J*^"9i etc. 01-262 8852 
7 ^444^ erapy Association 01- 

PSYCHOTHERAPIST 
ablvT?? ) tel 01-348 5593 prefer- 
' ^’ore 10am 


general services 

©FAST EFFICIENT FEMINIST 
INTERIOR DECORATORS. Free 
estimates. Ring 01-263 2741 or 01- 
761 1515 for details. Ask for Sue 
or Victoria. 

♦ Occupational psychologist offers 
CAREERS GUIDANCE with a 
feminist perspective. Contact Karen 
Holmes, 15 Hadley Court, Coler¬ 
idge Crescent, Colnbrook, Slough. 
#We do VEGETARIAN WHOLE¬ 
FOOD for conferences etc. at non- 
ripoff prices. Please write 155 
Archway Road, London N6 or 
phone Saturdays noon-6pm 01-348 
1192. 

messages 

•TRISH of Llandyssul lost address 
please contact Haley. 



THE ESSENTIAL GUIDE TO 
WOMEN IN IRELAND 
Janet Martin 

A practical handbook with essen¬ 
tial information on work, women’s 
organisations, marriage and the law, 
social welfare and health benefits. 
The only feminist title among 16 
commended books in the Books 
Ireland Publishers' Awards. Also 
available in Braille, paperback 
€1.95 (20p postage) 

THE FEMALE EXPERIENCE by 
Catherine Rose. A valuable intro¬ 
duction to the history of the 
women's movement in Ireland. 
Paperback 90p (20p postage) 

MAKE SURE YOU GET EQUAL 
PAY A guide to the Anti-Discrim¬ 
ination (Pay) Act (Ireland) com¬ 
piled by the Trade Union Women's 
Forum Panphlet 20p (post free) 

Available from booksellers throught 
Ireland, from EOA Books, Oxford 
or direct from the publishers 
ARLEN HOUSE LTD, 7 Fr. 
Griffin Road. Galway, Ireland. 


iCATALOGUE OF NEW RADICAL PUBLICATIONS 


publications 


•WIRES: the national WOMEN’S 
LIBERATION INFORMATION & 
REFERRAL SERVICE. Send us all 
your information and queries. Keep 
in touch with the movement: bi¬ 
monthly NEWSLETTER subscrip 
tion group rates (2 copies) £12/ 
year, £3/quarter (small and poor 
groups, £8, £2); individual rates (1 
copy} £ 5/year (£3 if poor). Addit¬ 
ional copies at £3/year, £l/quarter. 
Cheques/POs/donations payable 
to WIRES c/o 30 Blenheim Terrace 
Leeds 1. Tel: LDS 35561 ask for 
WIRES (shared phone). 
•WOMEN’S LIBERATION LIT¬ 
ERATURE or any books. Send 
SAE for free booklist to H. Ruto- 
vitz. 31 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh. 
•Old, rare foreign and secondhand 
gay books bought and sold. BM 
BREAKINGOUT London WC1V 
6XX 

•SAPPHO lesbian/feminist 

magazine. 50p incl. post. Basement 
20 Dorset Sq, NW1. Meetings every 
Tuesday 7.30pm Chepstow Pub, 
Chepstow Place. W2 

•THE COMING AGE. Magazine 
of the Goddess religion. 35p. 3 Hill- 
view Road, Oxford. 
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News from Neasden is advertising disguised as bibliography. ‘However 
that may be. it contains in convenient form much information on new 
radical publications (books, pamphlets, reprints etc) which should be 
useful to publishers, booksellers and bookbuvers alike.’ Monthly 
Review, November ’76. News from Neasden is published in February’, 
August and October and sent free to bookshops. We charge publishers 
for entries. Since the February ’77 issue we have included about 3,000 
words of real’ reviews. We hope to increase this as we get more book¬ 
shop sales and subscriptions. The annual subscription is £1 or S3. 
Libraries £2.50 or $ 6 . The library subscription includes up to three 
copies of each issue and a copy of our address list. 
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travel 

•LIFT EXCHANGE CENTRE 
arranges contact between people 
needing/offering lifts UK/abroad 
and regular London commuting. 
01-834 9225 (petrol sharing basis). 


MAGIC BUS 
Amsterdam 

GAILY from £XO 

Paris £xa£o 
Athens £30 
DellM £80 
Lisbon £38,50 

plus worldwide economy travel 
74 Shaftesbury Avenue 
London W1 

01439 0729/0557 _ 


for sale 



<! Run entirely by women 

!! Wholesale and retail 

•i Open Monday—Friday 
\\ 10am— 6pm 

]» Saturday 1 Oam-1 pm 
45 Elizabeth Street 
{| London SW1W 9PP 

; Phone 01-730 7941 


Best quality 
Peruvian knitwear 
Also rugs baskets pottery etc 


centres 

• a WOMAN’S PLACE’, 42 Earl- 
ham St (01-836 6081). Open 10am- 
10pm weekdays and 10am-6pm 
Saturdays. Feminist information 
centre and meeting place. Books, 
publications, weekly newsletter 
(1 Op per copy or 15p by post), 
posters, women’s group list, referral 
services, coffee and talk. Run by 
open collective which meets Tues¬ 
days 7.30pm 


Sparc Rib 33 









































"It was at boarding school in 1960 that I turned 
16 — a 'doomsday' instead of a happy birthday 
because I had to carry a pass, or face a gaol 
sentence.. 

A WINDOW 
ON SOWETO 
by 

Joyce Sikakane 

The first Black woman journalist to work on a 
South African national newspaper. 

Price 80p 

Available at bookshops or from: Publications Department, 
International Defence and Aid Fund, 104 Newgate Street, 
London EC1A 7AP. 

Please tend me-copy/copies of A WINDOW ON SOWETO, 

at 80p inc. p&p. 

I enclose remittance of—_ 

NAME _ __ 

ADDRESS_ 



1 COPY DATE 1 SEPTEMBER FOR PUBLICATION 21 SEPTEMBER | 

1 Rat**: lOp par word. 16p cap*, £1.60 for aemi-ditplay liami-boxad | 
1 ad), 60p for Box Numbar. 

. Pavmant: Adi must ba prepaid by chaqua or PO. Maka payabla to ■ 
| SPARE RIBS LTD. Sand to: SPARE RIB CLASSIFIED, 

1 27 CLERKENWELL CLOSE, LONDON EC1R OAT. 

■ Conditions: Spara Rib raaarvaa tha right to ratusa any daaifiad ads. ■ 

j n Tick if Box Numbar required. □ Tick if Sami-Display required. 1 

1 ancloaa £.for .... no. of iauaa. | 

J NAME. 1 

| ADDRESS. j 

J TEL. * . j 

a Print your ad balow in block capitali, one word in aach box. ! 
1 Undarlina any words you require in caps. PLEASE SENO LARGE | 
| STAMPED ENVELOPE FOR A BOX NO 
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•WOMEN'S RESEARCH AND 
RESOURCES CENTRE informa¬ 
tion exchange, library and meeting 
place for people doing research on 
women and feminist concerns. 
Their bi-monthly newsletter lists 
and reviews latest publications, 
seminars and meetings held by 
them and others, and the latest 
gives details of women’s studies 
courses running in Britain. Sub. 
annually £5, or what you can 
afford. WRRC, 27 Clerkenwell 
Close, London EC1. Tel: 01-253 
7568 

•RIGHTS OF WOMEN (ROW) 
national legal resource centre run 
by women. For individuals and 
organisations trying to extend and 
enforce women's rights. FREE 
LEGAL ADVICE SERVICE 
especially for problems of sex dis¬ 
crimination, employment, matri¬ 
monial and welfare issues. 7-9pm 
Wednesdays, 2 St Paul’s Road, 
London Nl. Write, call in or phone 
01-359 6656 

groups 

•Women's self-help therapy group, 
Thursdays 7.30 Camden Women’s 
Centre, Lyndhurst Road, NW3. 
Come along or phone Christina 
01-997 1187. 

• CROYDON woman would like 
to join or form a women’s group. 
Phone Sue 01-684 4686 evenings. 
•Am moving to Wolverhampton 
area, would like contact with C.R. 
or action group, or feminists wish¬ 
ing to start same. Box 632. 

• C.R. group starting North Ken¬ 
sington. Phone 01-960 5967 or 01- 
385 7828. 

•HARROGATE FEMALE LES¬ 
BIAN GROUP. Interested? Please 
contact BM/SORELLA LONDON 
WC1V6XX 

• INVERNESS women interested 
in starting a group contact Deirdre 
38904 evenings. 

•ABERDEEN WOMEN'S MOVE¬ 
MENT meeting 17th October, 163 
King Street. Newsletter £1 subscri¬ 
ption. Contact Annie Francis, 33 
Jasmine Terrace. 


• EAST HERTS. Anyone interested 
in starting lesbian feminist group 
write Box 633. 

•CORNISHWOMEN interested * 
forming/joining group ring Claire 
St. Ives 4234. 


contacts 


•Socialist feminist woman, thift) * 
living North London, seeks sun-" 
for friendship. Box 631 . ^ 

•ACCRINGTON isolated fen JJf£ e 
desperate to meet others: M 
Jackson S/U Keele University- 
Staffs. 

• in October I want to come 
England for 6 months in order 
learn English, but not nec ?*f^| 
as an au-pair-girl nor office*^ 
Should like best to live togetn-' 
with some people, if possible wj> 
with them or anything else. T * 
knows about anything or has any 
suggestions, please write me: Astr 
Hackenbeck, Kanfunger Str. J 
6000 Frankfurt/Main, W. German/- 
•Lonely woman’s woman & 
permanent partner (30-60) M 
where. Genuine. BM/SOREL^ 
LONDON WCi 6XX. 

• ROMAN CATHOLIC fem 
nationwide unite! 01-886 
s.a.e. Box 635. 

reWionahif» wtfh 

ipte- covma try iXfe-. T>cn^ ** 

•Guy 32 sincere bi ' seXU e ^ 
welcomes any feminist in NW9 & 
to share tennis, exploring, cyclpj 
massage, conversation, swimm^’ 
wine, friendship. Box 630. , 

•Homosexual? Lesbian? Problem^ 
Ring the women and men - 
FRIEND any evening on 01*3*' 
7371/2. t 

•ENJOY LIFE? Want to 
other interesting people? Deta . 0 
with telephone no. (or SAE) 
Box 630. 

•NATIONWIDE female only <*>r\ 
tacts: very private and confident 1 ;* 
Please send SAE for prompt re £Jj 
to “Ariadne” The Golden 
Liverpool L15 3HT. 



<< 
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look ing back, 

the experience seemed to her like a collection 
death^in^ P°^ished beads, or because they were about 
wind C b- 0nes Picked clean of flesh, eroded by sun and 
$k . ' Sp,e tr * e d to fit them together to form a sequence, a 
eton of meaning, but they remained singular, isolated 
sur mentS C * ear ^ cut awa V from the blank, dead time that 
not° U h^ e ^ Why she remembered these moments and 
oth ° l . ers ’ or indeed why events happened thus and not 
rem erw ^ e > s hc was at a loss to understand, but each 
c| e ' en ?., rec ^ incident was carved in her mind, hard and 
doer’ KC an ‘. mage ' n whitened bone. She sat, like a witch- ■ 
- 0r » throwing these bones, over and over, to find their 

meaning. 

the 6 ^ an ^ et they had covered him with was green. It was 
Sh * 0rt i u /id green that is used to dye cheap blankets, 
such h^ ^ ecause she ap d Stephen had owned two 
mar * an ^ e t s ' bought during the first years of their 
k, r,age - in fact, at the time she had thought the men had 
su . en ° ne off the beds to cover him, but it turned out 
ey, sequent| y that those two were still in place. She shut her 
l 0Q k saw them pass with the stretcher. They had not 
of at ^ er as they moved him down the stairs and out 
not ? e tr °nt door. She stood silently in the open doorway 
C 0 U l fj n °wi n g how to say goodbye to what they carried. She 
^ recall this scene at any time; two faceless men with 
^ umpy stretcher under the green blanket. 

sik e ^‘ aci waited in the street because she could not bear the 

which surrounded him. “Why have you taken so 
$ tA 8 ; S ^ e cr * e d to the doctor and ran up the stairs. But 
hush 060 ^ a * alread y blue. “Mrs Craig, he has gone. Your 


She 


dead.” She lifted her hands. 


wi- f ; t0 °d at t ^ le window while the doctor telephoned. The 
Wood° W WaS * arge > ^* v *ded into squares by strips of white 
str e an ^ ^ ee P was a * so white. She looked out on a 
0 f H ei which was already autumnal, showing the first flurry 
j n ^aves, although the dying year was as yet just a hint 
His h Warm wind. “He had so much to do!” she repeated, 
nigh Cat ^ Was ur| helievable. The world had turned into a 
4 < Mr t r* ar ^ w ^ ere t ^ le impossible happened. The doctor said, 
Pill? ^ ra ^ 8, ^ ou are vep y calm,” and gave her some yellow 

mo ? 6 WaS suc ldenly nothing for her to do. Early the next 
serving, * ong before the ragged army of black workers who 
iced the white town, the cleaners, milkmen, gardeners, 
Jer rnCn anc * delivery boys passed her window, her son, 
not ca me to her bed. They lay silent, cold, their bodies 
k . °uching, waiting until it would be time to get up. They 
s ;V n lfle big, empty double bed waiting for an excuse to 
^ rt the day. 


The wife of the Professor of Music lent her six black hats, 
but she put on a black veil which was also borrowed. On the 
way down to the car, turning the bend in the stairs, Jean 
saw her neighbour staring up at her in horror. She and her 
husband had been away for the weekend and had just 
returned. “Jean!” she cried. Jean walked as if in slow 
motion down the stairs, her hand on the balustrade, dressed 
in black for her husband’s funeral. She felt as if she were 
watching a film and playing a part in it, both acting and 
watching, observed and observing. The pills had helped, she 
supposed, but it was more than that, it was a disbelief in 
the reality of what was happening. The disbelief was so 
total that when the Vice-Chancellor stumbled charmingly 
across the lawn to offer condolences, she could stand up 
and be charming to him too. It was more than disbelief 
though, it was that this death had called into question her 
whole relationship with the world she lived in. Where did 
she fit in now? Who were these people? They were his 
friends, his students, his colleagues. They had honoured 
him. She watched the endless procession of cars driving 
behind them to the cemetery, she noticed, but did not see, 
the people crowded around the grave. She had been 
Stephen’s wife. What were these people to her? But a more 
important question was: what was she to them? If she 
cried, how long would they hold her? It was safer not to 
ask. It was safer to endure. 

She watched them all climb into motor cars and drive 
away. Jeremy and she were left behind, standing on the 
sunlit pavement with the house at their backs, the front 
door open to receive them. They were part of the para¬ 
meters of Stephen's life, no more than his books, his pipes, 
his furniture, his house, his car, his clothes. Together they 
made up a collection without an owner, although she was 
to become a self-appointed caretaker of all his goods. 

Where was Stephen? To them he was still in all those 
things, or rather he still claimed those things and they were 
answerable to him — for his house, his car, his books, his 
garden. She had not known then how much other people 
would want to own his possessions, perhaps sharing her 
respect for the meaning he had attached to them. She had 
not known then how bitter she would become in defending 
them. She and Jeremy accepted his valuation of those 
objects, loved them because he had collected them, feared 
losing them because they feared his displeasure. They 
wanted everything to stay the same, even their own lives 
still belonged to him. 

Looking back on the experience now, with some irony, it 
seemed obvious that they had been busy defending a tomb. 
The vultures came and they beat them off, but the tomb 
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had no life in it. This was what gave each image its bitter 
poignancy, what made her grimace as she recalled each 
scene and the emotion that went with it. Yet she remained 
chained to these bones, these memories, searching for the 
right clue that would click them into place and free her 
from them. 

She was accosted in the bank, at the side counter where you 
ring for statements. It was Mrs Lewis, a small woman with 
restless jerky movements, brown hair trimly waved. Pressing 
herself up close against Jean’s body, her little beaver face 
quivering with eagerness, her brown eyes darting over Jean’s 
face, she said, “Oh, Jean, I know it is rather quick” — it was 
in fact only four days since the funeral - “but we are really 
interested, we wondered if you would be selling your plot 
on the coast. Are you thinking of staying on here?” The 
earth rocked under her feet. Her hands went out to steady 
herself on the bland wood counter. “No,” she managed to 
reply. 

Oh, the sea, where they had spent so many days in the 
golden times, driving there even when Jeremy was quite 
small. They had slid down sand-dunes, gaily, on red and 
blue plastic toboggans, made fires on the beaches, sung 
songs in the lamplight, driven home sticky from the salt 
wind and the warm sun. They had bought the plot to build 
on, had paced it, fenced it, heard the sea beat in their 
dreams and the dunes stretch out in warm embrace. 

“You will let us know if you ever think of selling, won’t 
you?” 

Jean stood firm, defending their land. With Stephen no 
longer there as protector, it seemed that everything he 
owned was up for grabs. Jeremy would sit on the floor next 
to the telephone, on guard, when the estate agents called. 
“We have a buyer, we were wondering if you would be 
needing such a big house now. We were wondering if you 
would like to sell.” “No.” “And of course, there is your 
plot at the sea.” “No.” Why did she have to put up with 
this now? The world thought they were fair game, but they 
would be cunning and strong. They kept the house and the 
land, jealously, not for themselves, but for him. They were 
holding on to what he had left, what they had left of him. 

The front door bell rang. It was the old black man who 
came regularly for money. “The Master always gave me 
money, I have come to ask you for some.” She stood with 
her back to this enormous double-storied house, crammed 
full of furniture and books and clothes and felt like the 
captain of a sinking ship. How could she save all this, how 
would they survive now without Stephen who had chosen, 
paid for and maintained all these possessions, including 
herself and Jeremy? All her fears found focus in this one 
black beggar, standing thin and frail at her door. “Have you 
no mercy?” She screamed at him, her rage turning him 
from victim into persecutor, herself into the poor widow. 

“If he had pity for you, have you no pity for his widow?” 
He started to edge away from this hysterical white woman. 
“Will you always take? Will you never give something?” 

She raved, beside herself with self-pity. He moved carefully 
behind the white gate. “I am going now, I am sorry.” 

Rudderless, she stood at Stephen’s cupboard; his clothes 
still carried his smell. She held a black sweater in her hands 
and put it to her face. How can a man’s smell live longer 
than the man himself? She wore it and carried the smell 
with her, but after it was washed the smell was yet another 
memory. His shoes, with garden soil still on them, stood 
empty. Jeremy wore his socks and later his shirts and 
jackets. They gave nothing away. A colleague wrote, could 
he have the academic gown, in memory, he would wear it 
in memory. A dealer in old clothes at the door was politely 
disbelieving when she said she had nothing to sell. The siege 
went on; a young black man had once borrowed The Rise 
and Fall of the Dutch Republic , could he have it? Her 
sister-ip-law, visiting the bereaved family, asked to buy the 
big rococo cupboard and eyed Stephen's typewriter. “Jean, 
do you need them?” she was asked. She stifled her rising 
panic. No, she did not wish to sell, she was not leaving the 
house. No, the seaside plot was not for sale. There would 
be no change .. . 
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The envelope addressed to her lay on the mat, the name on 
the account had been changed from Mrs Stephen Craig to 
Mrs Jean Craig. She had liked the title, Mrs Stephen Craig. 

It had allowed her to share the power of his position, gave 
her the same social status that he occupied. She was still the 
same person. She still felt married to him. Mrs Stephen 
Craig had been acceptable and proper when he was alive, 
why not now that he was dead? Yet it did not matter how 
many times she corrected the accounts, they came back 
inexorably, Mrs J., Mrs Jean. However hard she fought, 
Stephen was being taken away from her. Or was it Stephen? 
Was it not that she feared losing this image of herself as 
Stephen’s wife? If she lost that, what would be left? She 
had made him her shield and had hidden behind him for so 
long that she could no longer see herself as a separate 
person, but she had no choice, she was forced to step out 
of his shadow. Mrs Jean Craig was born, as we all are, 
without our permission, even unconscious of the meaning 
of our birth. Later she was to hear the title Ms, but it came 
too late for her, she had by that time rejected all titles, Ms, 
Miss, Mrs, were all one to her, confused between her 
father’s name and her husband’s, taken on marriage, she 
had become simply Jean. Jean Who? She did not know. 
Perhaps it was too late to find out. She threw the bones, 
looking again for images, trying to link experience to 
form patterns, meaning. 

The car skidded on the untarred road. It was New Year’s 
Day, the height of the summer drought and the road’s 
surface, smoothed away by holiday cars, was treacherously 
pitted with small holes and jutting stones. She drove fast, 
it was hot and after weeks at the sea, she and Jeremy, their 
skins salty, their toes etched in black by the river sand, 
their hair thick and bleached with salt and sun, were 
returning home because of a message given to the seaside 
shop that their house had been broken into during the 
night. 

They talked anxiously about what could have been taken. 
This had never happened before and they had no idea what 
the burglars wanted. Would they take clothes? Jean had not 
feared for her own, but for his, those unworn suits and 
jackets, empty shoes, his dressing gown behind the bedroom 
door, but it was not clothes the burglars had come for, 
they took what they could carry quickly away in their 
pockets, small things that could be given away or sold and 
among them were treasures, not in value, but for those two 
anxious people. 

Broken glass and splintered wood from the kitchen window 
lay on the floor. There was candle-wax on the stairs. 
Drawers lay open, their contents hurriedly spilled out. What 
was gone? The police and insurance wanted lists, but it was 
only later, during moments of conversation, pausing in mid¬ 
sentence to check each beloved object, that she discovered 
what was missing; his watch, carefully kept for when 
Jeremy was older, his grandfather’s gold pocket watch, long 
since broken, which he had valued. How could other people 
need them as they did? She bit her lip, controlling her 
anguish. She could not guard it all, accountable to 
Stephen’s memory for each new loss. 

From then on the house became a target for the small, 
homeless boys who scavenged the streets and lived in the 
storm drains beyond the large gardens. Stephen had built 
Jeremy a tree-house in an old pepper tree in the far corner 
of the lawn. It was small and dark, and Jeremy had not 
made much use of it. The neighbours complained that 
vagrant black children were using it for shelter at night. It 
was useless to send the children home, young as they were, 
they were largely on their own, the poverty of their homes 
could not feed them and the houses in the black part of the 
town were even more overcrowded than the nine foot 
square box in the pepper tree. She took the roof off the 
tree-house to discourage the children from camping on her 
land. It was preferable to calling the police. 

But the children had become familiar with the house and 
knew the way in. The house had always stood open, yet 
now, if the kitchen door was unlocked, the food in the 
refrigerator, cheese or meat, would disappear in a flash. 


en when she was at home the big french doors onto the 
i^ e kitchen door, the front door all had to be 
tn u 1 were * lv ‘ ng ' n a f° rtress - Slowly an aversion 
• h _ V e house grew in her. They guarded too much. They 
had too much. 

How had this happened? Jean looked back on those days 
em how she had slammed shut the door of the 

is th f [n^ e mu ttering angrily and impotently, “Property 
to aiL u was being forced to consider her relationship 
tran ^ contents the house. She did not yet feel 
com served onquestioningly the master whose unspoken 
the rh lan< ^ S S ^ e ^ ad ^ ramed f° r herself, yet she rebelled at 
man h ° U8 ^ t t ^ l ? t s ^ e must b e forever answerable to a dead 
tor the things he had owned, cleaning his silver, locking 

the? 00 ^’ ^ at ^ ad s ^ e t0 do l ^ s ^ ne ^ urr, i ture i 

the 0V ,?^ § af den, the roses nodding on the marble table, 

5 t [! 0 ,:s b e d wood gleaming silkily in the candlelight? 
out f f Was dead * Yet although she and Jeremy clung 
secu Car t0 an ident 'ty which had given them the only 
h er nt r y f t ^. ey knew, he could no longer help her work out 
him C t ' 1,LJS ' ons » s he could no longer follow his lead, expect 
thro °. ma ^ e the mor al decisions which would carry them 
p r _ Ugn next stage in their lives. In the past, Stephen’s 
j^ne enC ? * n t * 1e * r *' ves ^ ad meant that at any time they 
Steoh W ° were their re l at ' ons bip to him and 
also Cn ^ aC * alwa V $ seemed to know who he was. He had 
a( j rr . made it clear who he expected them to be and Jean 
death anc * ^ eared d > sa PP rova I even then, after his 

She 

h er s , earc bed for another moment in time which had made 
$had Jear ^ m ° Ve awa y> out °f the security of her husband’s 
now° W * nt ° t ^ le w ' nd and s P ace °f a whole person. Even 
nev f* e Cou * d not talk of an identity, perhaps she would 
^- r find that, but she was beginning to know what she 
h-M [l ot * And she was no longer Mrs Stephen Craig. How 
had this happened? 

font^ st0od ' n side a small wooden house, one room, ten 
stin S< ^ Uare » w hile outside the dry cold wind blew up 
**"« gusts °f sand and rocked the walls. They had driven 
cam Undred m iles to gather information on a resettlement 
c ji Sn P* ^bat there were camps, solitary communities of 
Up P‘ aced i exiled and homeless people living in houses put 
b e ? ead V, but without hope on the open veld, was just 
^jg'nning t 0 publicly acknowledged and, as Stephen’s 
p a 0w > s he was a likely choice of companion to this small 
su, h’ ° w bites who wished to see for themselves what 
a Place was like. They had eaten a large lunch with the 
hj s an . Cholic priest who was now showing them round 
b, ,.P ar ‘ s b. In the house lived a young woman whose 
krvi and was contracted to work for a construction business 
*°° miles away. 

^mall wood fire burned in the centre of the room. There 
s mok° chimne V and the fire gave off little heat, although 
Vears 6 


was everywhere. Two children, both under five 


0n i s j^ sat huddled round it, while a third lay asleep on the 
er ^ “ ed - He did not wake when the party of five adults 
s\v 6rCC * bouse. There was no floor, but the dry earth 
wf ept clean and the only furniture was the bed and four 
tty ° den boxes covered in clean newspaper on which stood 
'° empty cooking pots. The house was painfully tidy, but 
lj m e l be same air of exhaustion that was apparent in the 
e boy asleep on the bed. 

pr ' es t asked the woman where her husband was. For 
j 0 , bene fit of the visitors he interpreted her reply. She 
for ‘ Sad * y at them i be was in Cape Town, she saw him 
had fee weekseac h year. He had not seen the baby she 
on u Conce ' ved on bis last visit and which she now carried 
diff er k ac k* Standing there, unable to make the least 
erence to a situation that she found intolerable, Jean 
li^ nted to say to this woman that she knew what it was 
Und t0 manage a borne without a husband, that she 
ch f rst ? od > that she had suffered too, but the words 
oked in her throat in that desolate room. ; ,, 

■i ■•,>! 


They walked to the car which was parked outside on the 
dusty road, the cold wind catching at their heavy coats, 
leaving behind them a woman alone. Jean knew she had 
failed, knew that there are moments in our lives when we 
must, like Job, tear our clothes and cover our bodies with 
ashes and that this had been such a moment. She walked 
back to the glass and chrome car and let them drive her 
home to the big house that she locked to keep safe all those 
things which had been entrusted to her care. 

And saw herself a prisoner. In accepting Stephen’s valuation 
of all the beautiful things he owned, in caring for them and 
protecting them, in insisting that her life now was in no 
way different from a life which had ended with Stephen’s 
death, she had locked herself into the house and into his 
death. She had made it impossible for herself, Jean, to 
react immediately as one woman to the life of another. Who 
had appointed her caretaker to this collection of lovely 
objects owned by a dead man? It was herself, unable to 
take possession yet holding on to a style of life which was 
so far from what she was feeling. 

The silence around his body was complete. She could 
summon it back at any time, hear it and feel the fear. She 
had to get back to that, it was a silence which did not 
reproach. It was beyond that All their busy manning of 
the house had been a response to his life and what they had 
understood as his life. They had never understood his death. 
She moved gingerly into the void, dying in life. 

And made her will. If she were to act she must leave things 
tidy. It was her first step into the unknown and also her 
first responsible action. She gave her lawyer her power of 
attorney and she applied for two passports, one for herself 
and one for Jeremy. She was separating herself from him 
so that her actions would be those of one person only. She 
did not want to involve him in her decisions, she had 
learned enough to know how easy it is to make another 
person your accomplice by dominating his spirit. From 
now on she and Jeremy were separate. They would make 
separate decisions, they had no common identity. That 
they loved each other was understood, they were gentle 
with each other, but they no longer worked as a team 
following the commands of an unseen general. She was 
spinning into space, her route uncharted, she would make 
no decisions for Jeremy, but she would make sure that he 
was safe. 

The town was in crisis. Six thousand people were told they 
would be moved from their homes, not to alternative 
housing in the town, nor with adequate compensation for 
their loss, but to a barren site on the high bank of the Fish 
River, twenty miles away. It was not a new crisis, the threat 
of removal had hung over the people in the township for 
over ten years, but now the plans seemed imminent. She 
could not stand outside these events. She knew she must 
fight with the same determination with which she had 
defended her own home. Yet how could she act from the 
safety and comfort of this, the white side of the town? She 
could see the township every morning as she looked out of 
her bedroom window. Even from a distance it was mean 
and squalid, the tiny houses jumbled together on a bleak 
hillside. The different government departments said the 
eviction was slum clearance. The two black men in her 
sitting room looked at her in sullen rage, let them do it 
then, was all they would say, we have been threatened long 
enough, they might as well move us, we are already dead. 


... continued next month » . 
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wmf* write this book? There are 
many reasons, there’s never just one 
motive. If there was one motive, it was 
my previous work — Love Between 
Women. Because it was quite obvious 
from my study of what one calls homo¬ 
sexuality (and you will know from this 
book that I don’t believe in all this 
categorizing) that if one can speak of a 
common denominator in human 
sexuality, then it is this stupid word — 
bisexuality. 

As I am blessed and cursed with the 
need to always go to the bitter end, I 
said to myself after I’d finished Love 
Between Women , I’d give myself a good 
rest but then I must do something on 
bisexuality. And as you know, in 
between I wrote a novel — An Older 
Love — then I really got going. So my 
conscious motive was the knowledge 
that human sexuality can only be based 
on what is called bisexuality. 

There is another answer related to 
why I did this work; why didn’t anyone 
else do it first? It may be that I had 
another motive, unconscious I hope: it’s 
also my ambition to be a pioneer! I 
think I am one. Up to now, no one had 
done this investigation, even Freud, as 
I say in the book, had only talked around 
it, he didn’t really understand it. This 
takes a pioneer spirit — I want to do it 
because it must be done. And it’s 
marvellous, I love to wave the flag when 
it’s the right one. 

The flag I’m waving about bisexuality 
is the assured knowledge that human 
beings, with the full complement of 
their being — the physical, the 
emotional, the mental, all deeply inter¬ 
connected — that bisexuality is at the 
bottom of everything — and we’ve 
misunderstood sexuality by categorizing 
it into ‘hetero’ and ‘homosexuality’. 

If bisexuality is the basic dimension , why 
didn't you investigate bisexuality before 
lesbianism? 

Probably personal reasons: first, I’m a 
doctor, a psychiatrist, and of course I 
am lesbian. And in my student days I 
fell into the most wonderful time — the 
days of the Weimar Republic in 
Germany, the open, so-called permissive 
society. Being a lesbian myself linked 
closely with my studies as a psychiatrist, 
the people who came to see me, and so 
naturally I turned to the study of 
lesbianism. I wasn’t really conscious of 
bisexuality, I’d read about it, but it 
started to register the more I studied 
the lesbian situation, in particular 
married lesbians. I came across several 
lesbians who were very happily married. 
That’s when bisexuality hit me, and 
why it has been the second part of my 
work. 

You say from your study that the 
women bisexuals are more emotionally 
involved with their woman lovers than 
their male lovers , or husbands. So aren't 
they really lesbians? 


Falling 
in Love 
Again 

Charlotte Wolff interviewed 150 
women and men for her study of 
bisexuality to be published by 
Quartet , October 13. Spare Rib 
talked with her about her book , 
her life and love. 


No, what I have found to be the dividing 
line between lesbians and bisexual 
women (who are of course both lesbians 
and heterosexuals) is that lesbians do 
not fall in love with men, whereas 
bisexual women do. There’s the 
difference, which may be hair-thin in 
some cases. Of course they are lesbians 

— we all are because we are all everything 

— but where it crosses the line is in terms 
of this emotion - falling in love: I can’t 
say where it comes from — this urge, this 
fire, this magic, that happens when a 
person falls in love. 

Don't you think that social — or economic 

— pressures can define who I fall in love 
with , a man or woman? For most women 
the pressures are to fall in love with a 
man , to have a husband — in the women's 
movement there have been pressures on 
women to be gay. 

Yes I know about that, but I don’t 
believe it. In my book on lesbianism I 
mention de Beauvoir saying lesbianism is 
a choice and I don’t think she’s right! 
Maybe it can be a conscious choice for a 
time, but something will hit back at you. 
An emotion, deeper than conscious 
choice. 

For myselL it was a choice at the age of 
thirty to sleep with a woman for the 
first time , after years of heterosexual 
relationships. Then / asked myself — why 
hadn't I done it before , and I could see 
all sorts of reasons , some social, some 
emotional. Ami a lesbian? I decided — 
no , I'm not because , although most of 
my life and work is involved with 
women , there are still a few , a couple of 
men who I care about , whom I might 
wish to relate to sexually , and sometimes 
do. 

Men you are in love with? 

Who I had been previously — though that 
whole concept bothers me! And there 
were no particular pressures — not in 


general , nor from my woman lover , to 
‘give up men'. But of course there could 
have been. I've talked with several 
lesbian mothers who while married , met 
a woman , 'fell in love \ and were forced 
to choose their sexual identity. Often 
the husbands kicked them out , so they 
chose to identify themselves as lesbians 
because the pressures were so enormous. 
They were thrown out of heterosexual 
society. It would be very unlikely that 
they would fall in love with a man 
again. 

Yes, I see what you mean, but I think 
that’s too superficial. I’m talking of the 
fundamental choice which is not made 
by social or biographical pressures. Nor is 
it hormonal at all — though that may 
play a part. No, this is the eternal questioi 
and again I warn against falling into the 
trap of categorizing. 

Yes, and some of the women I'm think - 
ing of would say — not — “ I've fallen in 
love with a woman , so I'm lesbian " *" 
but — “I've fallen in love with this person 
who happens to be a woman". It's often 
a very romantic view: I've found my 
Ideal Lover. You are saying that we re 
all potentially capable of falling in love 
with any human being irrespective of 
gender. 

Yes, why speak of falling in love with a 
sex, when it is a person and the sex is 
secondary. 


What is this Tolling in love'? 

We are not really speaking of this — ^ lS 
a rare occasion — an exception — a gnt 
of the gods. We are speaking more 
generally. But I will tell you, for it has 
happened to me twice in my life: it is 
the preoccupation day and night — one 
is driven — and every moment away f r ° n 
the person is an utter loss. You only 
feel right and full with the lover. I P ut 1 
poetically because I can’t help it, I'm a 
poet. But the people in my study " wn ° 
come from the whole spectrum of 
society — they do mention it and under¬ 
stand it. When the person is not there 
you think — how can I stay in this town, 
the country is empty — that’s how I s* e 
it. 


What were the major differences between 
the men and women bisexuals you 
studied? 


First, the men were far more dependent 
on women than the women were on 
men. And the men were more afraid than 


the women of showing the world their 
true identity — the men were much 
more insecure. Often in their marriage 
the men had a child-mother relationship 
to their women lovers, whereas the 
women were far more independent and 
courageous — not the protected but the 
protectors, to put it crudely. But speak¬ 
ing of sexuality, the men were far more 
homosexual than the women — even I 
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surprised at the extent of the male 
Homosexual practice. Some men said 
e y had had at least three thousand 
homosexual experiences. Practically all 

bath mei l had throu S h the sauna 
D ll,e lavatories, anonymous sex in 
wit , tlc Pl ace s, in enormous numbers, 

L. " f n . ur 8 e ncy and desperation which 
-rtamly partly society’s doing. 


^ t that because the men are more 
.pressed and guilty about their homo- 
" Xuahty than the women? 


fear r!r ^ m i x ture of guilt and the 
hav °l ^ in 8 found out. In contrast we 
e the independence and freedom of 
lhe women. 


y 

ina your book that bisexuals live 
of wor ^ without the security 

thp 1 ', 1 be'ng heterosexual or having 
*u D S ° ic * arit y °f a minority group 
emr°^ ^° r homosexuals. So they are 
In !f^ anc ^ m istrusted from both sides. 

w °men's movement, bisexual 
ossu‘ en ° re mistruste d because it's 
Qll bisexual women maintain 

r elar pr * v ^ e £ es °f a heterosexual 
Qcr lons bip with the security and social 
b^bility that goes with it. That 
it XUQ k are having their cake and eating 


en ^ a ^ that breeds resentment and 

r elaV fc ^ ere is some thing worse: in a 
0 r J°nship between two women where 
m ls ^^xual, there is the fear that the 
ar ^ n w °uld always win if a conflict 
jj^.^the old assumption of female 
bv e 7| 0rit y- So women are still tainted 
ter^f evds of patriarchy. That’s 
that ? * 11 *’’ and *t’sone of the things 
\y o would love to help to change. 
ancJ n ^ n ™ust remember who they are 
Wo W1 * n -^ tbe P ower f u l and famous 
Hien in the past — Nefertiti, Cleopatra 
Cn * Wno built and ruled great 
Uf nmunities in the past. 

tier ^ y ° U ?° y ' f rom y° urstu( Iy * Mat 

be ? 6 S l £SS lnsecurit y i n a relationship 
^ Ween women who are both bisexuals 

* w bere one is bisexual and one a 
**bia n ? 


but^ 0 ^* should be a better balance, 
^ l t s impossible to say, there are so 
0 ^ other factors involved, it depends 

jl *‘ e individuals. But you remember 
at^k° ne tbe autobiographies I publish 
th ; he e nd of the book - and I think 
Jv ’ are ab fascinating — tells of 
nelope: two women had been in love 
college, then their work took them 
J^ art and they separated and married and 
s ^. Ver thought of their previous relation- 

l Thev both were in Iovp with thpir 

hus 


y sban ds. Then — and this goes back to 
v ; lr Question of choice — these two 
^ j nien met again, never thinking they 
^ u ‘d come together, and they talked 
anH Wa ^ ed along the beach somewhere 
tber e it was! The old fire — it burnt 
e m and they still haven’t lost it! And 


they’ve both maintained both relation¬ 
ships. There was no question of conscious 
choice, it took them entirely by surprise. 
And those women made an important 
point: people think that love making 
between women is not so terrific. But 
on the contrary. Penelope said that 
because there is no model for lesbian 
sex, it is far more natural. That struck 
me as a most interesting insight: it is 
better because there are no stereotypes 
or conventions limiting what you do. 

Why don't you call yourself a bisexual 
rather than a lesbian? 

Simple — I have never fallen in love with 
a man. I have been very much in love 
with women — I write about that, my 
journey across Russia, in my autobio¬ 
graphy — but I am not bisexual. I have 
had very close friendships with 
men, emotional friendships, but I never 
fell in love with any man. 

Surely the point is whether you see 
yourself ever falling for a man in the 
future. A lesbian would say. I'm never 
going to fall in love with a man. 

And Charlotte would say — you can't 
stop it, if the fire strikes! 

Yes, but of course we look at the past 
patterns of our lives, the effects of early 
childhood experiences and these 
influence us. But you could say, even of 
a lesbian, there may come a man who is 



Charlotte Wolff 


so exceptional — so much like a woman, 
if you like — that it could happen. All 
the categorizing, when it comes to the 
point, is false. That is how I end my 
book: “We’re all in the same boat, but 
in different attire.” Even old Freud said 

— there’s something wrong if someone 
is entirely heterosexual just as if they’re 
entirely homosexual. KateMillett says it 
in a different way in Flying: We’re all 
bisexual but the homosexual represses 
the heterosexual side and vice versa. And 
of course fear, and pressures of society 

— all sorts of things are to blame. And of 
course the effects of a person’s psycho¬ 
biography, traumatic relationships, 
rejections and so on. 

But many bisexual women in the move- 
ment feel guilty about that status — 
connect it with a liberal permissiveness, 
not committed to anything. 

That’s utter rubbish. Certainly the 
lesbians have a natural, straightforward 
identity and power in the movement, but 
the bisexual woman is just as strong, 
mentally and emotionally, as the lesbian. 

I think a lot of bisexual women identify 
themselves as lesbians. Do you think 
that reinforces the stereotypes of being 
either straight or gay? 

Yes, it’s insecurity. There’s a real need 
for women who are bisexual to speak 
out, to come out, as bisexuals. Because 
bisexuals, and lesbians, have so much 
the better lot — know themselves 
better, are in touch with their true 
selves, their true sexuality — than 
heterosexuals. I can’t tell you how glad 
I am about my life, about being lesbian. 

Yes, I suppose the kind of repression 
that's needed to keep people hetero¬ 
sexual is the same kind that ultimately 
destroys their sexuality. But I do worry 
about your commitment to 4 falling in 
love'. I think many people, especially 
women, pay fora brief, high period of 
experiencing ‘being in love' with twenty 
years of boredom and loneliness in 
marriage and monogamy. 

Yes, that is tragic. What is important is 
to stay with a relationship while it is 
real and then to know when to go — to 
have the courage and strength to go 
when the time comes, when it is not 
working, when it hurts you and you feel 
ill at ease. We must attack the stupidity 
of false monogamy based on fear and 
insecurity. That’s not love. As for the 
family, thank goodness the family is 
dying. We need a wider, extended 
family; children should have five 
mothers and ten fathers — and men can 
be ‘mothers’ and women ‘fathers’. We 
must all fight against the limitations of 
the old ways.D 

Next month we'll be publishing a discus¬ 
sion of the book We’re Here — Conversa¬ 
tions with Lesbian Women. 
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BILLIE’S BLUES _ 

by John Chilton_ 

(Quartet Books £1.95) 

It is hard to know what was 
more damaging to the reputa¬ 
tion of the most poignant 
singer America has produced — 
the fact that Billie Holiday was 
ignored for so long after her 
death, or the fact that people 
flocked to see the movie 
allegedly based on her life, 

Lady Sings the Blues , and came 
out believing in a fiction. 

The film, Diana Ross’s more 
than adequate performance 
aside, was fiction from start to 
finish. It gave a distorted 
picture of an anonymous 
singer who had talent, love and 
everything she wanted, yet 
still stuck a needle in her arm. 
The average viewer would be 
right in thinking her a foolish 


woman indeed. 

John Chilton’s book tells 
the truth. Long known for his 
encyclopaedic knowledge of 
jazz, he has catalogued Billie 
Holiday’s career from 1933 
until her death in 1959. He 
also attempts an explanation 
for the singer’s tragic life in 
which racism, heroin, alcohol, 
violence and a lack of love all 
took their toll, and in doing 
so reveals an admirable under¬ 
standing. But he doesn’t go 
far enough; he fails to offer 
the kind of analysis of her 
experiences as a woman that 
will satisfy feminist readers. 

Right from the beginning, 
Billie Holiday’s talent was 
recognised by the musicians 
with whom she worked, most 
of them hardened pros who 
always regarded singers as a 
drag or a necessary evil. It is 
well known that when she 
worked with Count Basie’s 
band, the musicians looked 
forward to her walking out on 
stage. 


Penelope 

Gilliatt 

SPLENDID 

LIVES 

An hilarious account of 
catering for an American 
wedding; a splendid por¬ 
trait of a 92-year-old 
radical English Bishop; a 
brilliant parody of a tele¬ 
vision “talk-in” — this new 
selection of short stories 
shows Penelope Gilliatt 
as skilful as ever. 

£3.50 

V^Secker & Warburg—^ 



Jimmy "lover man” Davies and Billie Holiday, New York, 1944 


Her dilemma was that 
recognition during her lifetime 
came mainly from musicians 
and a handful of cognoscenti. 
What Billie wanted, and under¬ 
standably so, coming as she 
did from a background of 
poverty, hustling, prejudice 
and a lack of formal education, 
was to be recognised by the 
public as a STAR. 

Chilton sees her realisation 
that she might never achieve 
the kind of “wider apprecia¬ 
tion that seemed to come 
easily to others” as the main 
reason for her turning to 
heroin. There was also her 
inability to maintain a single 
really happy personal relation¬ 
ship. She was always attracted 
to the kind of man who sought 
to use her and treated her 
badly; the “good guys”, it 
seems, just were not exciting 
enough for her. 

As a singer, Billie Holiday 
was, like so many jazz artists, 
simply too good. Every music¬ 
ian and every incident quoted 
in Billie’s Blues makes that 
clear. Clarinettist Artie Shaw 
with whose band she worked 
for a while, points out that her 
style was so copied that few 
realise just how original she 
actually was. This kind of 
talent — genius would not be 
too strong a word — combined 
with her background, the 
marketplace in which she was 
forced to sell her talent, and 
her unhappy love life, made 
addiction to something 
inevitable. 

I think, too, that Chilton is 


wise not to make too wide a 
distinction between depen' 
dency on heroin as oPP? s ^ 
alcohol. He makes the right 
clinical distinction, of course, 
but he also knows that h er01 
has for some time been in 
common usage amongst Bm c 
in the northern cities of the 
USA. It was especially com 
amongst musicians in the era 
when Billie Holiday became 
addicted. He stresses the ^ u t 
destructiveness of the drug, 1 
places Holiday’s using it m to 
perspective in her own kind 
of lifestyle. One minor 
quibble: at no point does he 
establish the criminal positio 1 
of the addiction under US 
law. 

Some feminists might see 
Billie Holiday’s personal 
tragedy as gender-rooted, h Uk 
again and again this book 
brings out the fact — not 
dramatically — that it 
stemmed more from her race 
than from her sex. Had Bilh e 
Holiday been born white she 
would have been treated l» Ke 
Maria Callas, or whomever, ^ 
such was the nature and exte 
of her talent. . , e£ j 

As it was, she never recei' 
the recognition her artistry 
deserved. Even at the height 
her fame she could still be 
forced to leave a club by the 
back door. This was the era 
when Duke Ellington, argua ? - 
the greatest composer of this 
century, was told: “If y° u , 
were a white man, you wou c 
have been great.” There is no 
more to be said other than to _ 
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Bin!fu an ^ ne w ^° has heard 
Holiday’s bitter-sweet 

booV t0 ad this scholarly 
whn^ a u d to Urge those to 

°ut aiidT lS a stran B er to go 

Q buy one of her albums. 

Val Wilmer 


ON BEING A WOMAN 


by Fay Fransella and 


Kay Frost 


(Tavistock, £2.60) 


This book is described as a 
review of research on “how 
women see themselves”, but 
anyone who buys it in the hope 
that this is an accurate descrip¬ 
tion will be disappointed. In 
reality it is a review of the 
(mainly) psychological litera¬ 
ture which seeks to investigate 
the various and differing 
attitudes among middle class 
and working class men and 
women towards topics such as 
sex-roles, working women, 
child rearing and marriage. The 


authors mention the problems 
of conducting this type of 
research and also its inapprop¬ 
riateness for answering the 
kinds of questions they pose, 
but no sustained critique is 
attempted. The book is a 
psychology text and embodies 
psychologists’ assumptions 
rather than feminist ones, but 
as a psychology book it com¬ 
prises a useful review of current 
research. 

Perhaps predictably, the 
later chapters ‘Pregnancy 


and Childbirth’ and ‘Women 
and their Mental Health’ are 
the most interesting as these 
are areas in which women's 
views actually have been 
sought; this provides a refresh¬ 
ing change from the predomi¬ 
nantly male views of the 
medical profession on how 
women will or should feel 
which are found, for example, 
in the popular childcare 
literature. 

Lesley Goodman 


WOMEN AT WORK 


by Lindsay Mackie 


and Polly Pattullo 


(Tavistock, £2.20) 


“What is so special about 
women’s work? Does it differ 
from the work men do? How 
far can women be distinguished 
from men as a separate work 
force?” 

The book opens with these 
questions and goes on to prov¬ 
ide a useful description of 
women’s work in Britain today. 
Women are concentrated in 
low paid, unskilled jobs — and 
the majority of the workforce 
in these jobs is women. 

Women at Work is not an 


analytical book. There is no 
attempt to explain, for 
example, how the pattern of 
women’s employment is adapt¬ 
ed to the interests of capital. 
Rather it is a sensible account 
of women’s work with just the 
right balance of statistics and 
historical background to make 
it an informative and easy read. 

I found the chapter on 
recent legislation to promote 
women’s equality/rights and 
the discussion of women’s 
struggles most interesting and 
yet unsatisfactory. Perhaps it 
is because I don’t share the 
authors’ optimism that equality 
for women workers will be 
gained solely through legisla¬ 
tion and union participation. ^ 
Judy Wajcman W 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT HER RIGHTS 

WOMEN'S RIGHTS: A Practical Guide 

Anna Coote and Tess Gill 

A new, revised and expanded edition of this ‘sparkling 
guide to women's rights . . / - Lord Justice Scarman 

\ .. essential information on women’s rights, which 
every woman should have readily available' - Sunday 
Telegraph 

. . tells every woman almost everything she could 
possibly want to know about her rights - or lack of 
them .. / -Times Educational Supplement 

'A positive wealth of information about equal pay, 
maternity leave, pension rights, mortgages, legal aid, 
rape, education, divorce ... you name it's there.' - She 

1 invaluable' - Cosmopolitan 
A Penguin Handbook £1.25 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT HER BODY 

FROM WOMAN TO WOMAN 

Lucienne Lanson 

Here at last Is a book which provides clear, accurate 
and sympathetic Information on the functions of the 
female body, which takes the frightening mystery out 
of the whole subject of gynaecology. 

A Pelican Original 95p 

For a free brochure of these and 
all other feminist titles available 
in Penguin please write to: 

Christiane Logan, Penguin Books Ltd., 

Bath Road,Harmondsworth, Middlesex. 
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A WINDOW ON SOWETO 
by Joyce Sikakane 
(International Defence & 
Aid Fund for Southern 
Africa, 80p) 

When women seek self- 
determination, more money or 
freedom from discrimination, 
our struggle has many parallels 
with the struggle of black 
people throughout the world. 
How then does a black woman 
relate to these two liberation 
movements? Very often her 
identification with the black 
liberation movements is strong¬ 
er than her identification with 
her own sex because she feels 
that her exploitation as a black 
person is a larger and more 


black women in South Africa. 
One example is her description 
of the birth of her second child 
“Night deliveries at the clinic, 
which is not equipped for 
obstetric cases, were done 
without the knowledge of the 
white authorities who were 
safely off at home. All those in 
labour that night were collect¬ 
ed by a jeep, and there we 
were, five women lying on 
ordinary stretchers covered by 
rubber sheets and newspapers. 
The room was cold. After she 
was born Nomzano cried 
distressingly for a long time. 

At 5 a.m. we were led back 
into the jeep and dropped off 
at our homes, while the clinic 
was tidied up for the white 
staff arriving for duty. Two of 
the mothers taken home were 
still in an advanced state of 



urgent issue than her exploita¬ 
tion as a woman. 

Joyce Sikakane is 33. She is 
a black woman from South 
Africa who, after 17 months 
imprisonment without trial, 
most of the time in solitary 
confinement, and a subsequent 
banning order which forbade 
her to continue her career as 
a journalist, left South Africa 
in 1973 and now lives in the 
United Kingdom, married to a 
Scottish (white) doctor. She 
was born and lived most of her 
life in Soweto, the twin city to 
Johannesburg, where over one 
million black people live. Her 
book has recently been pub¬ 
lished. 

In an interview for Spare 
Rib , Joyce told me that she 
had not set out to write an 
autobiography. Instead she 
wanted her own life story to 
be a vehicle for the story of 
the people who are left out of 
the history books and a depic¬ 
tion of working class struggle. 

Yet what is most striking in 
this book is not the description 
of Soweto, but the personal 
details of Joyce Sikakane’s 
life which reflect the position 
of black people and especially 


labour.'* 

Living in a society where 
the area of struggle is racially 
defined: black oppression, 
white domination, Joyce sees 
white women grow strong at 
the expense of black women. 
Traditional women’s organisa¬ 
tions which are open to all 
races tend to reinforce elitist 
aspirations of a few black 
women. Joyce writes: “What 
Soweto women need are 
organisations which will rally 
the women on bread and butter 
issues. Against the passes, 
making demands for more 
wages and better working 
conditions, demands for im¬ 
proved education for their 
children, demands for cheaper 
improved transport facilities, 
demands for the right to lead 
normal family lives." 

At the interview Joyce 
explained why she felt that 
feminism was irrelevant to 
black women in South Africa. 
“The white exploiter is your 
enemy, not the man you are 
with ... It is not Nelson 
Mandela who is persecuting 
Winnie, it is Vorster." Yet in 
representing Soweto as a 
united community with only 


the one oppressor, Joyce is 
misleading us. Soweto is a 
city which has on average more 
than three rapes a night. 

Joyce is silent on the legal 
position of women in African 
society. She does not mention 
the “lobola” or bride-price 
which is paid by a husband to 
his wife’s father, thus ensuring 
his power over her. If she 
leaves him, her father must 
refund the money. She does 
not examine the Natal Code of 
law which defines a Zulu 
woman as a perpetual minor, 
whatever her age, under the 
custody of her nearest male 
relative who has rights over her 
property, her children and her 
earnings. 

In her book Joyce describes 
bread and butter issues, but 
because of the particular 
function of women in any 
community, these are also 
feminist issues. We learn from 
her how women in Soweto 
cope with poor housing, and 
inadequate health and educa¬ 
tion facilities. She demonstrates 
how women are harrassed by 
low wages and their need to 
care for their families, how 
they borrow bits of food from 
neighbours to feed their 
children. 

It is important for us to see 
the struggle of working people 
in a feminist perspective 
because unless we are conscious 
of our own area of oppression 
we will not cease to be exploit¬ 
ed. Other liberation movements 
tell us that women’s fight for 
self-determination should 
come later, after the more 
important issues are settled 
and that women will be freed 
by the creative process of the 
revolution. We know that this 
is not so. 

Ann Oosthuizen 


LIFE AS WE HAVE 
KNOWN IT _ 

by Co-operative Working 
Women 

edited by M argaret 
Llewelyn Davies 
(Virago, £1.25) 

This quietly remarkable book 
is the story of our grand¬ 
mothers’ generation — a genera¬ 
tion of working class women 
who entered as small children 
into household tasks, who then 
went out to work in field, 
factory or service at 10 or 
younger, who endured hard 
pregnancies and unaided con¬ 
finements, who struggled to 
keep their families out of debt 
on inadequate wages and the 
mutual generosity of neigh¬ 


bours. What makes it all the 
more special is that it’s not J s 
about these women, but by 
them too, for this is a reissue 
of a book of letters sent to tne 
Women’s Co-operative Guild, 
first published in 1931. 

In their calm and unembe 
lished prose the writers leave 
us a memorial of lives of 
struggle at work and home, 
readily forgotten today. One 
woman keeps the secret of 
motherhood for 22 silent y® 
after her employer, “a gent e 
man of high position and g° L 
standing", raped herjanotne » 
with unself conscious irony, 
speaks of reluctantly leaving 
her job because “my y°V n Ff or 
man wanted to get married 
he had no mother". A miner 
wife shocks us into learning 
that no bathrooms in the 
miners’ company cottages 
meant dreadful accidents as 
small children stumbled in ° 
scalding fireside tubs. . ^ 

Reading it today, most o 
can probably feel less bewi 
ed by these harsh lives than 
did Virginia Woolf, who com 

buted an introduction to t 
book; but her admiration 0 

the women and their accofli 
plishments in the co-operati 
movement is something we 
share. Virago is to be con& 3 1 , 
tulated for reprinting this, a 
the promised reissue of it 5 
earlier companion volume 
Maternity will be welcome 
when it appears next year. 

Jane Capl* n 


FROM WOMAN T O_- 

WOMAN: _- 

A Gynaecologist an swer^ 
questions about you and^ 


your body 


by Lucienne Lanson _^^- 
(Penguin, 95p) 

From woman to woman it * sn 

— it is quite definitely from 
doctor to woman. An aiter ^\ n . 
to pass on information cer a ^ 
ly, but with the primary aim 
improving relations with the ^ 
medical profession rather t a 
encouraging self-help. In : V >rr 
the closest she gets to Q ueSt ! he 
ing the role of doctors is in 
conclusion in which she say s _ 
“There are now over 150 se 
help gynaecology clinics 
flourishing in this country 
(USA) . . . that these groups 
are being enthusiastically 
supported should give the 
medical profession reason to 
pause and reflect, for despite 
the fact that the vast majority 

of physicians are providing 

excellent care for their fema* | 
patients, could it rhat wnaj^ 
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™* ROYAL ICIN'.U' «< 
tvlti («u «I«ma bi lit duller 




Art @f 



Her 18 pictures made of icing 
sugar were inspired by a 
chapter in The Modern Baker 
(1912) entitled “Figure and 
Art Piping” . . . “It is the 
writer’s intention to assist the 
student, if possible, in the art 
of making a veritable sugar 
picture.” 

Included in “Food Art”, an 
exhibition at Kettle's Yard 
Gallery, Cambridge, July 19- 
August 9. 

(The icing sugar was kindly 
donated by Thte & Lyle Ltd.) 
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POETRY 


Soaking dirt at Burnley Public Baths 
Feeling Ajax grit 
Worn enamel, 

Hearing roaring taps 

Echo in a corridor of cubicles 

1 was a child again. 

I viewed the world, 

From three-quarters of the way up my mother’s legs 
Half-way up the green peeling turnstile 
1 wondered at the animal noises of the taps, 

— Lions — 

The cork mats, 

Which always felt warm 
At the moist warm smell of my mother 
As she took off her clothes 
The gentle softness of her 
As she held me close. 

We would wallow for hours, 

Pretend we were hippopotomi 
In the warm scented water, 

My first swimming lesson between her legs. 


by Sarah Brown 



is needed and often lacking is 
genuine rapport and communi¬ 
cation between doctor and 
patient?’* 

There are more concrete 
criticisms too. Lucienne 
Lanson is overly enthusiastic 
about hormone treatment in all 
its forms. The Pill is plugged 
not only as the best form of 
birth control but also as a way 
of controlling pre-menstrual 
tension (which it does not, 
except in very few cases) and 
of warding off endometriosis 
(which it might do). She does 
admit that side effects exist 
but in common with many of 
her colleagues, she suspects 


that the pill has become “the 
chemical scapegoat for a 
variety of physical and even 
emotional problems”. She even 
discounts loss of libido as a 
side effect on the grounds that 
just as many women report an 
increase in sex drive as those 
who complain of a decrease. 

Rather more worrying than 
her contemptuous discounting 
of reported side effects is the 
absence of any mention of 
blood pressure problems nor 
the specific need for blood 
pressure checks. She also cate¬ 
gorically states that the pill is 
contraceptively safe in the very 
first month of taking it. She 


may well have a reason for 
differing from all established 
opinion but she should at least 
mention that her view is 
unusual. 

Oestrogen therapy for meno¬ 
pausal problems is also describ¬ 
ed as a miracle drug with no 
side effects worth worrying 
about. 

Other small things came to 
my notice: the advice to use 
vaseline or cold cream as a 
vaginal lubricant, but these 
products are not water soluble 
and can cause an upset in the 
vaginal balance. KY Jelly is the 
correct lubricant. Nor is there 
any discussion of preventive 


measures for thrush and °th e 
minor vaginal infections ana 
contraception is seen as a 
woman’s problem: “It mig 11 * ^ 
make sense to consider a m° 
permanent solution such as 
tubal ligation or even a vasec 
tomy for your partner.” 

The book does contain a 
wealth of information on th e 
ways in which you are likely 
to be treated for various 
complaints and disorders and 
because of its very orthodox 
approach it would be a usefu* 
guide to the treatment to 
expect. However it should no* 
be read or used uncritically- 

Angela PhilHP 8 
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HILL Y’S VERSION 

byEvaFiges 

[Seeke r & Warburg, £ 3 . 90 ) 

ffn f° n °^ * tnow where I shall 
H on r0r ^ ^ ere ” So ends another 
Pressing novel about a 

in man isolated and alienated 
tn *M°« let y s ^ e does not relate 
it seems, is in a 
it* ^°nie though she says 

11 s a hotel. 

if to t help thinking that 

*«-'"s-t h d ha g * 

-n t have been able to 
is f herself so seriously; as it 
‘^J^hsessive scrutiny of the 
ever* er h as become (how- 
HersJif UC ^ s h e disassociates 
of ay ^ rom >t) creates mazes 
thai 6at . er complexity. None- 
an^ r ,f y° u want to read 
c u R *‘ r n °vel about middle 
p^; alienation, loss of identity, 
ic and passivity, this one is 
anH U J S,tely wr ' tten - It haunts 
in? ir 1StUr hs the reader, spread- 
thp 8 Qwn httle shadows over 
dre/ eaC ! er s hfe. Like a bad 
7.°?’ I couldn’t shake it off. 
sear uV he s tory of Nelly’s 
tj Ve C *° r herself. Like a detec¬ 
ts ® tory there are clues along 
ide nt ! y as to her ‘true’ 
but ' y * * ^. oun d it compulsive 
end T e f P f essing read ing. At the 
recno« e,t cheat ed, having to 
sac to lSe ye * an °ther cul-de- 
Peoni • y encou nters other 
but ln .her arduous survey, 
*nini e dialogue (which is 
real doesn’t ever sound as 
(Mavu l ^ e Eternal monologue. 

Un’t^T-” Nelly ’ s version il 
di r * 1 1 ne inanity of her 
(n-r* speec h I found irritating 
^ g rn aps Nelly did, too). Nellie 

rintu°YN Way ou t of her laby- 
r,n “>- Poor Nelly. 

Natasha Morgan 



^ords and Women 

Ca sey Miller and Kate Swift s 
w % searching examination 
sexist bias in language 



THEATRE 


ONCE A CATHO LIC_ 

The Royal Court _ 

The play follows the adolescent 
years of three catholic school¬ 
girls who attend a convent 
school in north London, where 
sex is a dirty word, tampax are 
obscene and the more basic 
facts of life are gleaned in the 
lav scanning underlined bits 
from the Bible. 

One of the girls is cruelly 
seduced by a slick ted (the 
play is set in the 50s) who 
lures her into his mum’s sitting 
room while the house is empty, 
draws the curtains (because of 
his migraine) and then lies 
down on the couch and says 
“Give us your ’and, love.’’ 

Once he has “shot his load" 
he ushers her quickly to the 
door and closes the episode 
with those nasty little words: 
“See you sometime.” 

My laughter came from an 
embarrassed shock of remem¬ 
brance. It’s sad and the nuns’ 
systematised indoctrination of 
the girls is horrific — one 
doesn’t have to have been a 
catholic to appreciate it — the 
family upholds so many of 
the same false principles. But 
Mary O’Malley writes with a 
light and sympathetic touch, 
so I hardly felt the pain till the 
show was over. 

Once a Catholic is trans¬ 


ferring shortly to a West End 
theatre and will, hopefully, be 
published, so it should sooner 
or later be available to reper¬ 
tory theatres all over the 
country. You can always drop 
a note to your localtheatre, 
asking them to stage it. There 
are some good parts in it for 
feminist acting sisters too. 

AFTERSHAVE_ 

The Apollo Theatre 

I thought this was to be a show 
where women dressed as men 
to expose the stupidity and 
pathos of their role-playing. 

But the numbers are all written 
by a man, and the line on 
sexism is confused. Five 
women go through a number 
of disguises, singing and danc¬ 
ing while lights flash and the 
band plays on. It’s pure plastic. 
Salvation Army women exhort 
us to suck whatever we can 
get hold of, a woman in an 
elegant man’s suit sings about 
being raped by three huge 
women clad in leather, and the 
last number is a rousing hymn 
— “The Creation” praising 
women for having the initia¬ 
tive to take the first bite of 
the apple — at last Woman 
comes into her own — she’s 
the one who gave us sex. 
Hallellujah, so . . . what else is 
new? Certainly nothing here. 

Natasha Morgan 


EXHIBITION 


MANKI ND _ 

The Natural History 
Museum 

A recent addition to the 
museum’s section on “Man¬ 
kind” follows faithfully in the 
footsteps of patriarchal culture. 
I say this with sorrow because 
the exhibition is otherwise 
informative and stimulating for 
children of all ages — and 
adults. 

It opens with large photo¬ 
graphs of people doing things. 
Guess what the women are 
doing — one is shopping in a 
supermarket, one is standing 
by the stove in the kitchen, one 
is shown as a secretary. A man 
holds a camera. 

I’m with my children, boys 
of eight and ten, and we’ve 
come to enjoy ourselves. W T e 
watch a short film on the 
growth of the foetus in the 
womb; the beginnings of 


another human life, as they 
rightly say, in the womb of the 
mother, as they keep saying. 
This may seem a minor point, 
but it is conveying ideology 
to learning children — is a 
woman the same as a mother? 
Just as a foetus is not a baby 
until it is born, so a woman is 
not a mother until that 
moment. 

We leave the film for a 
circular area with illustrations 
of a woman in labour and 
giving birth. The drawings 
avoid showing the woman’s 
genitals. For all the children 
know’ a large hole is opening 
in the “mother’s” tummy. 

The next section is on 
growth. Five beautifully drawn 
w’ooden shapes of naked men 
are placed against a wall for 
visitors to measure themselves 
against. A good idea. I turn 
to look for the shapes of my 
own sex: I find four schematic 
figures on paper huddled 
together in three sizes. The 


reviews 


PREGNANCY 

TESTING 

_□_□_EH__ 


r AIso aavice on aoortion, tuTT^ 
fertility control, and vasectomy 
British Pregnancy Advisory 
Sarvice is a non profit making 
registered Charitable Trust 
Birmingham 021-643 1461 
Bournemouth 02016 77720 
Brighton 0273 509726 
Cardiff 0222 372389 
Chester 0244 27113 
Glasgow 041 204 1832 
Leeds 0532 443861 
Liverpool 051-227 3721 
London 01-222 0985 
Manchester 061-236 7777 
^^^SheffieJ^^74^73832^^^^, 


grown up is holding a baby — 
get the message? 

So it continues. And I’ve 
come here to have a good day 
out with my children to start 
the holidays, not looking for 
trouble. We go on to propor¬ 
tional changes in body shape 
throughout growth. Men only. 
Then there’s illustrations of 
muscles. Men’s of course. 
There’s a comic strip on basic 
needs. A man holds a woman 
when it comes to sex. There’s 
a display on problem solving. 
Men’s privilege. 

Finally, when it comes to 
sex hormones, we confront 
ourselves naked; a woman, a 
man, a boy and a girl. The 
woman stands small, shy, with 
eyes averted behind the man. 
The text reads: “The main 
purpose of all body changes is 
to get a mature ovum and a 
sperm cell together and to 
prepare the female body for a 
baby.” 

Throughout the exhibition 
women’s reproductive function 
is stressed out of all proportion. 
Sexuality is not represented 
while men’s function is left 
vague, which subtly attributes 
sexuality to men and reproduc¬ 
tion to women. Crudely put, 
you could walk out of the 
exhibition believing that men 
have sperms and ideas, and 
women make babies. You 
might say that this is surely 
an exhibition strictly from the 
biological viewpoint. Can 
there be strictly a biological 
viewpoint? Social and emo¬ 
tional aspects have a vital 
influence on reproduction and 
by omitting them, biological 
facts are turned into fictions. 

Greta Sykes 


Apologies to CINEMA ACTION 
for publishing wrong phone no. 
in last issue. Please ring 01- 
586 2762. 
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books for children 


Some small families live in big houses. 


Some big families live in small houses. 


HOW WE LIVE _ 

HOW WE WORK _ 

by Anita Harper, Christine Roche and the Kids Book 
Group 


interesting than shown here. But these are quibbles. These pi c ^ 
books can be unreservedly recommended for providing a uniq ^ 
approachable and very funny — but no less hard hitting ^ 
work and homes in our Society. How We Live and How We 
are a must for library, home and school. . 0 ) 

Andrew Mann (Children’s Rights Works!* 0 * 


(Kestrel, £1.50 each)_ 

Picture books that are non-sexist, non-racist and lack class bias? 
Do they really exist? And if they did, wouldn’t they be unfunny, 
formula written propaganda as is so often argued? Well yes, they 
do exist, at last. And no, they are not formula written ‘message’ 
books. How We Live and How We Work are on the contrary two 
imaginative, humorous, well written and illustrated picture books 
stacked with clear non-sexist, non-racist and non-class biased 
messages. 

These two books are intentionally committed statements for 
children about the different ways we live and work in modern 
society, and they do not fall into the trap of the cosy, bland 
consensus presentation of all our so interesting differences. In 
these two books, differences are for real, sadness and despair are 
not concealed and tension is as frequent as smiles. And the books 
work as books too; the colourful mixture of strip cartoon with 
full page pictures makes for an exciting and enjoyable read for 
three-year-olds and upwards. Adults too will get a lot out of these 
attractive books. 

These books grew out of a commitment of the Kids Books 
Group, a collective of women writers and illustrators who first 
met in 1973, to introduce some non-biased reality into children’s 
books. Four years later, the situation is a little more promising 
with a few titles appearing that do attempt to give children a 
view of the realities and complexities of modern society, a society 
in which women, blacks and working people generally exist and 
are fighting for their rightful place and access to power. These 
two latest books are an extremely welcome contribution to this 
growing non-biased literature. 

In How We Work there are some stunning illustrations by 
Christine Roche of different jobs ranging from night cleaners 
to miners, including the dole queue, with women tightrope 
walkers and tractor drivers as well as the production line and 
doing housework (unpaid). Inequality of pay is also cleverly 
shown in a strong picture of an office which has all the style and 
power of a political cartoon. The book also contains a colourful 
version of Christine’s original poster cartoon Some People Have 
One Job , Some People Have Two Jobs for the Kids Book Group. 
Only in this illustration is the political argument perhaps too 
sophisticated for the younger reader. Better to err by aiming 
high though. 

In How We Live the strong one-line text is as effective as in the 
other book and the illustrations, particularly of the different 
lifestyles indoors, are punchy and lively. Here too, the message is 
as full as it is clear, with homelessness (alongside empty houses), 
single parents of both sexes, living alone, in a family or in a 
children’s home; it’s all there. In this book however, the illustra¬ 
tions are less effective when they depict the different shapes and 
sizes of houses, and caravans and houseboats are really more 


MORRIS’S DISAPPEARING BAG 


by Rosemary Wells 


(Kestrel £1.75) 


This is the third Rosemary Wells’ jokey little picture book to 
brought out in Great Britain (see SR 59). Here again, boys an^ 
girls (rabbits) romp about and play together. They all play ^° c 
mix chemicals, and apply lipstick, one by one — and they all 
disappear sooner or later in the youngest rabbit Morris’s disapP 
ing bag. He’s not left out after all. Beautiful illustrations, but 
why do children’s book parents so inevitably stick to the stereo 
types. Here Mum does all the work. For two-year-olds upw'aruj^j 

Andrew Mann ( CK ‘ 

URSULA BEAR by Sheila Lavelle (Hamish Hamilt on/^- 
Gazelle 95p) __ 

CLEVER POLLY AND THE STUPID WOLF by 

Catherine Storr (Puffin 35p) _._-- 

POLLY AND THE WOLF AGAIN by Catherine~St o£E^ 

(Puffin 30p) _ 

“Ursula liked bears so much that she wanted to be one” but 
can she do it? She finds the answer in a library book about nw 
copies down the spell, but doesn’t bother to write down the bi 
about changing back into a girl . . . 

Luckily Ursula the bear gets some help from a friendly a n <J 
“unconventional” neighbour who paints pictures and plays the 
flute when “she could have been doing the housework”. . . 

This is a warm, unpatronising story about an imaginative g ir ■ 
one of the few good books written for the very young who are 
just learning to read. 

There are so few non-sexist books even for slightly older 
readers of seven and eight that I’d like to mention two excelled 
ones that have been out for a long time (and which are also 
suitable for storytime at home or at school). Clever Polly o na 
Stupid Wolf and Polly and the Wolf Again are collections of 
stories about how Polly outwits the scheming wolf whose one ^ 
ambition in life is to eat her up. Children enjoy seeing through ^ 
wolf’s rather transparent plans, recognising the literary referen 
(the wolf tries to get Polly to act out his version of Little Red 
Riding Hood) and identifying with Polly’s sang froid, even when 
he carries her off between his jaws. Each exciting chapter has a 
separate adventure in which the tension is subtly and wittily . 
maintained. Rosemary Stones (Children’s Rights Workshop 
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JUST ONE OF THOSE LETTERS 
WE’RE ALWAYS RECEIVING. 


Like every magazine we have bills to pay, but where most others have their 
costs covered by advertising revenue. Spare Rib doesn’t. 

So this is how you can help us - by subscribing. It only costs a little extra, 
but more of that money goes direct to Spare Rib, instead of to distributors 
and wholesalers. And of course, it makes sure of your copy, every month. 

Take out a subscription for you and/or a friend - it makes things easier for all of us. 



T ° SPARE RIB SUBSCRIPTIONS c/o LINDA PHILLIPS, 114 GEORGE STREET, BERKHAMSTED, HERTS HP4 2EJ 


Cu EASE SEND me SPARE RIB FOR ONE YEAR. I ENCLOSE 
'-HEQUE/PO FOR £ (SEE SUB. RATES BELOW) 

Name 

Ad Dress ............... 


PLEASE SEND A ONE YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION OF SPARE RIB 
TO MY FRIEND. I ENCLOSE CHEQUE/PO for £. 

YOUR FRIEND’S NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


.. GIFT CARD SHOULD READ FROM 

I SPARE Rib SUBSCRIPTION RATES FOR ONE YEAR: UK £5.00; EUROPE £6.50; AIRMAIL ZONE A (Middle East) £9.50/S 16.50; ZONE B (USA 
^d Africa) £10.50/218.00; ZONE C (Far East) £11.50/320.00; SEAMAIL (Anywhere) £6.50/316.50. 


































MISS 

MRS 

MS 

WISP IS FOR YOU! 

SINGLE, ENGAGED 
MARRIED, SEPARATED 
DESERTED,DIVORCED 
OR ABOUT TO RE-WED 

WISPISFORYOU! 


WHAT IS WISP? 

Women’s Individual Savings Plan 

A comprehensive insurance — savings 
plan designed by women, for women, 
with only the interests of women 
in mind. Something which has never 
existed until now. 

For further information please send the coupon to: 
Dorothy Genn, 

Langham Life Assurance Co. Ltd., 

Langham House, Holmbrook Drive. 

London NW4 2NX or telephone:— 01-203 5211. 
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Please let me have details 
of WISP without obligation 




Address 




Are you 17-30 □ 

31-45 □ o ver 45 □ 
Not applicable in 
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A Women's Individual Savings Plan it grows. 
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